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Refinement 


The third edition of the most 
widely-used text with a Bal- 
ance Sheet approach. 





McK izsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Professor McKinsey wrote the first Balance Sheet 
approach text for secondary schools. This, the third 
edition, embodies the refinements which are the 
result of many years of experience. Hundreds of 
teachers and accountants aided Professor McKinsey 
in the revision. 








The changes facilitate teaching and make the subject 
more readily understood by students. The language 
is simplified. The chapters are short and constitute 
logical units. The first bookkeeping cycle is covered 
early in the course to give the student a bird's-eye 
view of the accounting system. The Balance Sheet 
method of presentation is followed throughout. 


Each chapter is accompanied by (a) theory questions 
on the text, (6) questions requiring the application 
of theory, and (c) laboratory problems requiring the 
application of theory. An appendix provides supple- 
mentary problems. 
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The Function of Commercial Education 


in Rural Communities 


by M. E. Studebaker, M. A. 


Rural Education is a 
National Problem 


« total population of the United States 
is given by the recently announced census of 
1930 as 122,775,000 people. Of this number 
27,000,000, or 22 percent of the total popula- 
tion, are farmers who are actually living on 
the land and making their living by agri- 
culture. 


The office of education of 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


on an average of two wage earners on each 
farm (which is very conservative), there were 
12,743,280 agricultural wage earners as com- 
pared with 8,384,261 industrial wage earners 
at the same time. The value of all farm 
property at this time was given at $57,017,- 
740,040. This should be sufficient to point 
out the place of the rural communities as an 
important economic factor. 


It may be granted that 





the United States Department 
of the Interior has classified as 
rural communities those vil- 
lages or towns with a popula- 
tion of 2500 or less. The 1930 
census reports a little over 23 
percent of the total population 
of the United States as residing 
in these communities. 


It can, therefore, be seen 
that over 45 percent, or nearly 
one-half, of the population of 
the United States resides in and 
has its chief interest in rural 
communities. This in itself 
offers evidence of the national 











the number of industrial wage 
earners comprises only that 
group employed in industrial 
operations and does not include 
the large number of profes- 
sional and trade workers em- 
ployed in the cities. Neither 
does the number of agricultural 
wage earners include those em- 
ployed in the towns and vil- 
lages of 2500 or less. From the 
point of view of the number of 
workers, and the value of 
property owned, the rural com- 
munities hold an important 
place as compared with urban 














importance of the problem. 


Farm vs. Industrial Business 


From the individual business standpoint 
there are by far more agricultural business 
men than industrial business men. According 
to the 1925 census there were 6,371,640 farms 
and 187,390 manufacturing establishments in 
the United States. Assuming that there were 


communities. 


Enrollment in Public 
High Schools 


The following table presents interesting 
data concerning the distribution, according to 
size of enrollment, of 18,517 of the 21,700 
public high schools in the United States in 
1926. 


Distribution by Size of Enrollment 
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It should be observed that 34.1 percent of 
these high schools have an enrollment of fewer 
than 50 pupils; 26.4 percent fewer than 100, 
or a total of 60.5 percent with fewer than 100 
pupils. A total of 78.3 percent of these high 
schools have an enrollment of fewer than 200 
pupils and only 15.7 percent have more than 
300. Of the schools with an enrollment of 
more than 300 only 1.4 percent are in rural 
communities. 

With more than three-fourths of the public 
high schools having fewer than 200 pupils, 
this size of school deserves careful considera- 
tion from our educators. Since 94 percent of 
these schools with fewer than 200 pupils are 
rural schools, the responsibilities of rural 
school education become important. Although 
the figures presented in this table do not repre- 
sent all of the high schools in existence at the 
time of the survey, there is a sufficient number 
to give a true picture of the facts. A more 
complete report might even show that there 
is a greater percentage of rural schools than 
of urban schools, for no doubt the majority 
of schools which did not respond were of the 
rural type. 


Curricula in the Rural 
High Schools 


For a long time the high school was con- 
sidered as a place of learning to which the 
pupil was required to adapt himself to the 
curricula and methods of the school. Im- 
portant changes have taken place during the 
past few years, with the result that modern 
theories of education recognize the need for 
the school to be adapted or planned for the 
pupil. 

This movement has developed rapidly in 
the urban high schools and in certain in- 
stances in the rural high schools. The latter 
have been handicapped because of lack of 
equipment and properly trained teachers. 
They are, however, receiving more considera- 
tion than ever before, for we are beginning to 
appreciate the facts as given in previous data 
concerning the rural school problem. Special- 
ists in rural education are found in teachers 
colleges and departments of education of our 
state universities as well as in our state depart- 
ments of public education. 


No greater problem faces the American 
people today than its rural communities. 
Economists have said that the nation enjoys 
prosperity only when the farmer is able to 
make a just wage. As this is being written, 
all the world is happy over an increase in 
value of farm products. It is hoped that the 
end of the greatest depression of all times is 
in sight and that “prosperity is just around the 
corner.” Just what lesson we may gain from 
the depression remains to be seen. Neverthe- 
less, a heavy responsibility rests upon the 
public schools in that it is their duty to edu- 
eate the péople so that they may learn how 
to avoid future depressions in so far as it is 
possible. 


The majority of our rural population have 
not had the advantages of a good educational 
program in the past. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to see that the rural boys and girls of the 
future receive the very best training possible. 

Just what part commercial education has 
in this program is contingent on our ability to 
adjust ourselves to the needs of the rural 
community. Commercial education from 
its beginning has been fostered and adminis- 
tered for the urban population. Commercial 
subjects originated in the private business 
colleges which sprang into existence because 
those wanting to learn the duties of an office 
clerk could not get the training in public 
schools. From a small beginning private 
schools soon spread to all parts of the country. 
In 1890 there was a strong demand to include 
commercial subjects in the public high schools. 
These subjects had been taught in a few of 
the high schools prior to this date but the 
momentum gained from 1890, until at the 
present time practically all of our high schools 
teach one or more of the commercial subjects 
listed as such. 

Neither the private school nor the public 
high school has been concerned in courses of 
interest to the rural community. If the boy 
or girl from the rural community took com- 
mercial subjects, it was for the purpose of 
securing a job in a business office in the city. 

Vocational agriculture and home economics 
courses have been outlined and taught witha 
direct benefit to the rural communities. There 
is no doubt that they have aided in increasing 
the type of farm product raised and have given 
the boys and girls a better appreciation of 
rural life. But what has commercial educa- 
tion contributed to the rural community? 


A Solution for the Problem 


Before any solution to the problem is or 
may be offered, its existence must be recog- 
nized by those interested in commercial 
education. We only need to look over the 
literature on commercial education during the 
past several years to find evidence of a lack 
of appreciation of this problem by the scarcity 
of literature pertaining to commercial educa- 
tion in rural communities. Miss Ruth 
Tumbleson had an article in the May, 1923, 
issue of ““The Balance Sheet”’ on ““The Com- 
mercial Course in the Small High School— 
Its Possibilities and Its Limitations.” In 
this article the responsibility was placed on 
commercial education to prepare the boys 
and girls of the rural communities to meet 
business conditions as they are found in the 
city. It offered no solution of the problem of 
training them for adjusting themselves to 
their surroundings. 

The first direct challenge to commercial 
education to aid rural education came froin 
Mr. J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial 
Education, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., at the Iowa Research 
Conference in Commercial Education in 1926. 
He'said in_part: 
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“Commercial education in the past has 
referred to the preparation of boys and girls in 
urban communities for employment in offices. 
In fact, we have been so busy trying to make 
adjustments in our so-called commercial 
education to the needs of the city boys and 
girls that we have not taken the time to 
consider the rural problem. Now that many 
surveys have been made in cities to give 
direction to the content and organization of 
the commercial work of the ninth and tenth 
grades, and to major vocational courses in 
the last two years, and inasmuch as we have 
given much less attention to the rural half 
in providing for the city half, to recognize 
and to study the problem and to assist in its 
solution is not only a duty but also a chal- 
lenge to commercial educators.” 


That this challenge is being partially met 
is evidenced by the increasing number of 
articles on the subject that have been pub- 
lished since 1926. There remains, however, 
many things to be done. The problem will be 
solved only by our recognition of its existence 
— an honest effort on our part in facing the 
acts. 


From all indications we, who are interested 
in commercial education, face one of the 
greatest opportunities of all times in aiding 
the 45 percent of our population in securing 
training which will be of direct benefit to 
them. Training that will make the farmer 
boys realize that farming is a business and as 
such must be conducted under the rules and 
regulations that govern all business. We may 
be able to show them that they need not 
leave the farm to engage in business but 
that they can engage in business on 
their farms. We may thereby contribute 
our part towards farm relief about which 
we read and hear so much daily. Farm relief 
may come through the adoption of business 
methods to farming. Agricultural education 
has aided in methods of production. Let 
commercial education teach methods of 
financing, marketing, and record-keeping so 
that the farmer may determine and formulate 
future policies of operation. But how? 


Adapt Program to Community 


The course of study in the rural communi- 
ties should provide definite training which 
the rural boy and girl may use either at home 
or elsewhere. If properly planned, the 
curriculum will be so constructed as to show 
them the opportunities in their own com- 
munity and thus reduce the number of high 
school boys and girls who migrate to the 
city. This applies not only to commercial 
education but to the entire program for the 
rural school. 


The contents of the course should be 
taught in the language of boys and girls of 
the rural community. Learning is a process 
of adjustment. It is therefore necessary for 
the teachers in the rural schools to take the 
“knowledge” of the boys and girls and adjust 


it to the subject under study. How can this 
be done if the subject matter is entirely 
foreign to them? Without a doubt we learn 
better and faster when we learn in terms 
with which we are familiar. Just a few ex- 
amples will be sufficient to clinch this point. 


Junior Business Training 


Many high schools are now teaching junior 
business training, even in the rural com- 
munities. That this is one of the most 
practical exploratory courses for high school 
pupils is not questioned. An examination of 
many of the leading textbooks on this subject 
will reveal, however, that they were written 
for the boys and girls training for office 
positions in the city. 

An argument advanced for teaching this 
course is that it will take care of the “drop 
out.”” What does the boy or girl in the rural 
school who drops out of school at the end of 
the ninth year do with his junior business 
training? 

A careful study of the interests of rural 
school boys and girls will show that most of 
the topics now taught may be of benefit to 
them if taught in a language they under- 
stand. That is, the problems must be taken 
from their own experiences and community. 


Bookkeeping 


The following information offers definite 
evidence that the rural schools present a real 
problem in the teaching of bookkeeping in 
the Indiana High Schools. What is true in 
Indiana is no doubt true in every agricultural 
state in the United States. 


The following table shows the distribution 
of the sizes and types of high schools in 
Indiana teaching bookkeeping during 1930- 
st. 


Schools 
Enrollment All High Teaching 
Schools Bookkeeping 

0-50 135 17 
51-100 358 133 
101-150 158 110 
151-200 60 47 
201-300 37 35 
301-400 22 20 
401-500 9 9 
501-600 7 7 
601-700 10 10 
701-800 7 7 
801-900 7 7 
901-1000 2 2 
Over 1000 23 23 
Total 835 427 


51 Percent of All High Schools 
Teach Bookkeeping 


It should be observed that 51 percent of all 
high schools in Indiana teach bookkeeping 


(Concluded on page 154) 
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Recitation Plan Applied to Commercial Subjects 
by R. G. Walters 


= plans of instruction—the unit and 
contract plans—have been discussed in 
previous articles. 
Despite the many 
advantages of these 
and of other plans 
of instruction based 
on individual differ- 
ences, such as the 
Ability-Grouping, 
the Dalton, and the 
Winnetka Plans, 
the vast majority of 
schools still adhere 
to the time-honored 
recitation plan, and 
will probably do so 
for years to come. 
This being the case, 
commercialteachers 
who must use the recitation method should 
recognize and use its best features. 





Characteristics of Recitation Plan 


The following are the chief characteristics 
of the recitation plan: 


1. The grouping of students, regardless of 
their individual differences, who have reached 
a certain step on the educational ladder, into 
one “‘class’’. 

2. The belief that the outcomes of teach- 
ing are knowledge, attitudes, and skills. 

3. The division of subject-matter into 
“lesson assignments.” 


4. The use of a lesson plan. 


5. The recognition of distinct types of 
lesson presentation. 


6. Atesting program. 
7. The use of passing grades. 


Grouping of Students 


The recitation plan presumes that all 
students are of approximately the same 
ability, that they should do an equal amount 
of work, and that they will progress regularly 
from grade to grade. These presumptions are, 
of course, contrary to the facts. Those who 
advocate the plan believe that it is demo- 
cratic, because it is supposed to offer equal 
opportunities to everyone. 


The Outcomes of Teaching 


As has been pointed out, the advocates of 
the “unit plan” believe that attitudes and 


Grove City College 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


skills are the chief outcomes of education. 
Upholders of the ‘“‘contract plan” do not 
stress any particular outcomes, while those 
who favor the recitation plan contend there 
are three outcomes: knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills. 


Knowledge. Knowledge is not limited to 
mere material facts. It embraces those broad 
and comprehensive principles which will 
guide the student in any unforeseen situation. 
Thus a knowledge of bookkeeping includes 
not only the-correct forms of various entries, 
but the underlying principles governing the 
entries; it includes not only the procedure 
used in closing books, but the reasons for 
closing and the underlying principles of 
closing; it includes not only the form and 
organization of financial statements, but the 
principles governing the preparation of state- 
ments so that the student can prepare a 
Balance Sheet for any concern from his 
knowledge of general principles. 


Moreover, those who favor the recitation 
plan believe that knowledge must be con- 
sidered as one of the outcomes of education 
because attitudes and skills are dependent 
upon knowledge. Thus, it may be argued 
that in junior business training, the student 
will not have a proper attitude toward 
“money” unless he first knows certain facts 
about money. Likewise in typewriting, the 
student cannot develop skill unless he first 
knows certain facts about his machine and 
its operation. 


Attitudes. Knowledge is only one of the 
desirable outcomes of education. Equally 
important is the development of proper 
attitudes, for the way in which we react toa 
situation is determined very largely by our 
point of view or our attitude. Of course, the 
student’s attitudes result in part from his 
contacts outside the classroom, but they are 
modified by the subject matter he studies and 
by skillful teaching. Thus the student’s 
attitude toward “personal insurance”’ will be 
determined to some extent by the opinions 
of his parents and of his associates, but it may 
be altered or fixed by studying the topic of 
“insurance” in business arithmetic, in junior 
business training, and in commercial law. 


Skills. Finally, skill is recognized as an 
essential outcome. In general skill may be 
considered as a combination of habits. Skill 
in writing shorthand, for instance, includes 
the habits of listening intently, of analyzing 
sounds quickly, of holding the pencil cor- 
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rectly, and of reproducing symbols rapidly. 
Some commercial subjects, such as shorthand, 
typewriting, penmanship, business arith- 
metic, and spelling are devoted almost 
wholly to the development of skill. All com- 
mercial subjects, however, require some skill. 
It is probable that the student’s ability to 
secure a job depends largely upon his skill, 
whereas later promotion may depend more 
upon his knowledge and his attitudes. 


Lesson Assignments 


In the recitation plan the lesson is centered 
around the “assignment.’”’ Although assign- 
ments may be approximately of the same 
length and may require approximately the 
same amount of work, yet each assignment 
should, as far as possible, embrace one com- 
plete topic or set of related topics. 


In order to make proper assignments, the 
teacher must follow certain fundamental 
principles: (1) He must have-a thorough 
knowledge of the textbook. (2) He must 
decide in advance the topics he desires to 
emphasize, the topics he desires to omit, and 
the order in which he desires to present the 
topics. (3) He should take plenty of time 
during the class period to make the assign- 
ment. (4) He should be sure that the assign- 
ment is thoroughly understood by the entire 
class. (5) He should, when necessary, explain 
how the assignment is to be studied. 


Lesson Plans 


The builder follows the plan of the archi- 
tect, the machinist follows the blue print of 
the draftsman, the tailor follows a pattern, 
and the salesman and advertiser follow care- 
fully prepared campaign plans; but in no 
occupation is a plan of action more necessary 
than in teaching. The beginning teacher, 
especially, should work out his plan in detail 
and reduce it to writing. 


The lesson plan should cover the entire 
class period, including the review, the lesson 
proper, and the assignment. Just as archi- 
tects’ plans or rnachinists’ blue prints differ 
from one another, so teachers’ plans may vary 
considerably. The most efficient teaching 
will not be done if all teachers attempt to 
follow a uniform plan. In fact, plans should 
be altered according to the subject, the topic, 
the teacher, the size of the class, and the 
intelligence of the students. 

Ordinarily a lesson plan may include the 
following: 


I. The Topic. If the topic is not clearly 
stated in the textbook, the teacher should re- 
state it in simple language. 


II. The Teacher’s Aim. The aim is the 
pivotal point of the lesson plan, for one can- 
not teach effectively without a definite goal. 

The teacher may have a general or ultimate 
aim which covers a large unit, or even an 
entire course. The general aim for the same 


topic may vary in different courses. Thus in 
penmanship the general aim in teaching 
“Promissory Notes” may be to familiarize 
the student with the correct form of a note; 
in arithmetic the general aim may be to give 
him a knowledge of the arithmetical 
processes involved in handling notes; in 
bookkeeping the aim may be to develop skill 
in entering transactions involving notes; 
and in commercial law the general aim may 
be to teach the student the legal principles 
governing notes. 


In addition to the general aim, there should 
be a specific aim for each assignment. For 
example, in teaching ‘Promissory Notes” in 
commercial law, the specific aim of one 
assignment may be to give students an under- 
standing of the requisites of a promissory 
note, whereas the specific aim in another 
assignment may be to give students an under- 
standing of the liabilities and duties of 
endorsers of promissory notes. 


III. Preparation. It is desirable to 
prepare the class for the day’s lesson by giving 
a short review of previous work, or by stress- 
ing related facts with which the students come 
in daily contact. Both of these methods are 
inductive in nature. Whichever method is 
used as a preparation, it should be carefully 
thought out in advance, and included in the 
plan. 


IV. The Outline. Following the prepara- 
tion comes the lesson proper. It is well to 
prepare an outline of the lesson, showing 
topics and sub-topics, which may be used as 
the basis of recitations by students, explana- 
tions by the teacher, or a general discussion 
by the class. This outline may be written 
on the blackboard; it may be mimeographed 
in advance and distributed to members of 
the class; or it may be merely typewritten 
and kept on the teacher’s desk for his own 
guidance. 


V. Presentation. This part of the lesson 
plan is merely a statement of the methods to 
be used in presenting the subject matter 
covered by the “‘outline.” 


In a class in office practice, for example, the 
day’s lesson might be on “The Telephone.” 
The “outline” would indicate all the topics 
and sub-topics of the lesson, whiie the “‘pre- 
sentation” would indicate the methods to be 
used by the teacher in developing the outline. 
Thus, the “presentation” would probably 
show that part of the period is to be used in 
asking questions about the telephone; part of 
the period is to be used by the teacher in 
giving additional facts about the telephone 
which do not appear in the textbook; and 
part of the period is to be used in listening to 
a short report on the history of the telephone 
given by a member of the class. 


VI. Assignment. There is always some 
question as to whether the assignment should 
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be made at the beginning or at the end of the 
period. No set rule can be given which will 
cover all subjects and all lessons, although it 
is generally best to make it at the end of the 
period. The principles to be followed in 
making assignments have already been dis- 
cussed. 


Types of Lesson Presentation 


The Inductive Lesson. Herbart, one of 
the founders of modern psychology and edu- 
cational methods, first presented the ad- 
vantages of inductive teaching. In brief, this 
method is based on the idea of going from the 
known to the unknown, from the specific to 
the general, and of presenting the day’s lesson 
on the basis of what the pupil has learned from 
previous lessons or from his own experiences. 
Moreover, the inductive method presumes 
that each step in a lesson will be based on 
what the student has learned from the pre- 
ceeding steps in that lesson. 


The inductive method recognizes five 
formal steps in the recitation: (1) Prepara- 
tion, which is merely a review of knowledge 
already possessed by the learner which will 
help him to understand the new lesson. 
(2) Presentation of concrete or particular 
cases to be studied by the class. (3) Compari- 
son of the essential elements of likeness in the 
cases being studied. (4) The generalization 
or formulation of a general principle from the 
comparison of cases studied. (5) The applica- 
tion of this principle to new cases. It will be 
seen that this method starts with the concrete 
and particular and passes to the formation of 
an abstract or general principle which may 
then be applied to new cases. 


The inductive method is the method most 
favored by educational authorities, but it 
would be a mistake to assume that the 
inductive method should be applied in all 
cases. The inductive method, however, may 
be used to good advantage in teaching most 
commercial subjects and it is especially 
applicable to the teaching of commercial law. 
Let us suppose, for instance, that the class is 
about to begin the study of “Partnerships.” 
The first part of the period may be devoted 
to a review of the general principles of con- 
tracts. This would be ‘‘The Preparation.” 
The class may then study a number of actual 
cases including the decisions which were 
rendered in each case. This would be “The 
Presentation.’”’ A comparison of the decisions 
in the individual cases with one another and 
with the general principles of contracts may 
then be made and we then have the ‘‘Com- 
parison” step. Finally, general principles 
governing partnerships may be derived from 
the cases studied. This would form the step 
of ‘Generalization,’ and these general 
principles may afterwards be applied to 
unknown cases, which are given to the class 
for solution. 


The Deductive Lesson. Although induc- 
tive teaching is to be preferred under most 





conditions, yet there are times when it is 
necessary to teach deductively. As a matter 
of fact, more teachers follow the deductive 
plan than follow the inductive plan, prin- 
cipally because it requires less thought and 
work. 


Briefly stated, the deductive lesson con- 
tains the following steps: (1) Finding the 
problem. (2) Finding the general principles. 
(3) The inference. (4) The verification. 

In using the deductive lesson it is important 
to make the problem clear. Once the class 
understands the nature of the problem, it is 
then necessary to select a general principle 
which will govern the particular case. This, 
of course, involves a process of examining and 
rejecting a number of principles until the 
proper one is found. From the principle 
selected certain inferences are made as to 
facts that seem to be true, and finally the 
inference should be verified. 


The deductive method may be used with 
most commercial subjects. Suppose, for 
instance, that the class is one in business 
arithmetic and is asked to find how long it 
will take $3,627.92 to produce $55.63 interest 
at 6 percent. The first step is to find the 
problem, that is, to understand the meaning 
of each of the terms given and to understand 
what is desired. Then comes the finding of 
the general principle involved. The class has 
probably studied a number of principles in 
interest, such as finding interest by the 
6 percent method or the 60-day method, 
finding the principle, finding the rate, and 
finding the time. The selection of the proper 
principle for this particular problem will form 
the second step. After the class has discovered 
the general principle involved, they will draw 
an inference, and solve the problem—which 
is the third step; and finally the inference 
may be verified by ‘“‘proving” the problem. 


Drill Lesson. With the recognition of skill 
as an outcome of education, has come a well 
recognized technique for the development of 
skill. In general it may be said that the drill 
lesson is governed by five principles: (1) Mo- 
tivation, or showing the student why the skill 
is important. (2) Focalization, or bringing 
the elements of the skill into the focus of the 
student’s consciousness. (3) Attentive repeti- 
tion. It is now recognized that the old axiom, 
“Practice makes perfect’’ is only partly true 
for practice will not make perfect unless it is 
attentive or thoughtful practice. (4) Guard- 
ing against errors. Repeating errors will 
result in incorrect habits. This is one reason 
why attentive practice is so essential. (5) 
Variation in practice in order to lessen fatigue 
and help fix attention. 


Now, let us apply these principles to type- 
writing. Suppose the class is about to take 
up the letters “‘b’’ and “n’”’. The first step 
in the drill lesson would be to furnish the 
class with a motive for striking “‘b”’ and ‘‘n” 
correctly, and also to strengthen the student’s 
motive for acquiring typewriting skill in 
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general. This is the first step or “‘motivation.” 


Then comes “‘focalization,” or bringing to the ' 


student’s consciousness a proper idea of the 
processes to be used in striking “‘b’”’ and ‘‘n’’. 
The attention of the student may be focalized 
either by an illustration in the textbook, 
showing the proper reach to “‘b” and “‘n’’, or 
by the teacher’s demonstrating the method. 
The principles of attentive repetition, and 
guarding against errors shall govern the drill 
which is now given the student for the master- 
ing of ‘‘b” and “‘n’’, and finally the principle 
of variation in practice is the underlying 
reason for furnishing the student with a 
variety of drills involved in the use of “‘b” 
and —. 


The principles governing drill lessons are 
applicable not only to typewriting, but to 
shorthand, penmanship, rapid calculation, 
spelling, and to some phases of office practice, 
salesmanship, retailing, bookkeeping, and 
junior business training. 


Developing the Lesson. Not only must 
the teacher decide on whether the lesson 
presentation should be of the inductive, de- 
ductive, or drill type, but he must decide how 
he will] develop the plan of presentation. The 
most common method is the recitation or 
question and answer method. This method 
is particularly valuable in review work, but if 
the teacher adheres to it wholly he does little 
real teaching, for he is merely testing the 
students’ knowledge. 


The young teacher just out of college is apt 
to use the lecture method because he became 
used to this method while in college. The 
great objections to the lecture method are 
that it merely “‘pours” information into the 
student, it does not teach him to think, and 
it is an uninteresting method of instruction. 
There are occasions, however, when a modified 
form of lecture method may be used to 
advantage. In fact, the lecture or telling 
method is probably the only method that 
the teacher can use in describing his personal 
business experience in the subject which he is 
teaching. 


Of late years increased emphasis has been 
placed upon the socialized recitation, which 
is an attempt to develop initiative, a sense of 
responsibility, and a spirit of cooperation on 
the part of the students. The socialized reci- 
tation may be formal or informal. If the 
formal type is used the class may be organized 
as a court, a parliamentary body or a debating 
society. If the informal type is preferred the 
class may be conducted without a formal 
organization. In fact, the recitation may be 
carried on without the students realizing that 
an innovation is taking place. Under the 
informal plan, the teacher becomes a leader 
rather than a dictator. His chief duties are 
to see that proper methods of procedure are 
followed in the class discussion. An instructor 
may, of course, direct the trend of discussion 
by raising questions and by keeping the class 


in a problematic attitude. With the informal 
socialized recitation students should address 
themselves to the class as a whole rather than 
to the teacher. 


The formal type of socialized recitation 
can be used successfully in a commercial law 
class in which a mock trial may be presented, 
and in salesmanship and retail classes in 
which practice sales talks may be given. The 
informal type of socialized recitation may be 
used successfully in classes in bookkeeping, 
commercial geography, junior business train- 
ing, commercial law, salesmanship, and retail- 
ing. 


Instructional Tests. Instructional tests 
are relatively new. They are similar in pur- 
pose to the ordinary text questions included 
in many textbooks, and may serve as study 
guides for the student. They show him what 
he has failed to understand in reading his 
text, and thus furnish a basis for further 
study by the student and for supplementary 
instruction by the teacher. It should be 
noted that instructional tests, being merely 
a teaching device, are not to be used to 
determine the pupil’s final grade. 


Achievement Tests. Achievement tests, 
by their name, infer that they are given 
periodically to determine the stages of 
achievement. They are ordinarily used for 
establishing grades. Achievement tests 
should do three things: discover what the 
pupil knows; how well he understands what 
he knows; and how well he can apply what he 
knows. In other words, the achievement tests 
should consist of fact, thought, and applica- 
tion questions. In many schools the achieve- 
ment test is the only type of test uséd. 


As was pointed out in the discussion of the 
“unit plan,”’ educators and employers alike 
are at a loss to know what grades really 
mean, because standards vary so greatly in 
different schools. This being the case, it is 
desirable that achievement tests be stand- 
ardized and that they be objective in form so 
far as possible, in order to prevent grades 
being dependent upon the personal opinion 
of the teacher. At the present time splendid 
achievement. tests, which are objective in 
form\jand which may be considered stand- 
ardized, are available in bookkeeping, com- 
mercial law, shorthand, and junior business 
training. In addition to these tests, several 
splendid achievement tests in the fields of 
salesmanship and business arithmetic have 
appeared in various publications and may be 
duplicated by the teacher if he desires to use 
them. 


Diagnostic Tests. The physician not only 
desires to know whether a patient is sick, but 
he attempts to discover the disease with 
which he is afflicted. Likewise, the teacher 
should not only determine that the pupil is 


(Concluded on page 154) 
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The Teaching of Commercial Arithmetic 
by Charles A. Speer 


c who teaches a subject should know 
something of how that subject came to be, 
why it is to be taught, what is to be taught, 
the results that are expected, and how to 
measure the results of the teaching. 


History.—Arithmetic is the oldest science 
that is taught in the schools today. Some 
form of number work is almost as old as man 
and probably began when a stone axe ceased 
to be worth a handful of arrow heads and 
became worth a certain number of arrow- 
heads. There is, in the British Museum, a 
papyrus manuscript dating back to 2400 B.C. 
dealing with the arithmetic of that time, 
showing that arithmetic was used even though 
it was very simple. 

The Greeks divided their number work into 
two parts— Arithmetic, the theoretical, and 
Logistica, the computations. They were use- 
ful to life and business, and our commercial 
arithmetic of today compares favorably with 
the Logistica of the Greeks. Arithmetical 
operations have developed as the race has 
developed, and it was not until 1470 that 
our present method of multiplication ap- 
peared in books. The art of figuring was a 
trade in early times and was assigned to 
certain individuals who were qualified in 
arithmetic much the same as we, in some 
places, certify public weighers today. The 
mathematicians who did the figuring during 
the time of the Hanseatic League were doing 
the same as the battery of calculating machine 
operators of a big business of today. They did 
the figuring for the organization. 


In early colonial days arithmetic was not 
considered necessary for a boy unless he was 
to enter business. Later it became necessary 
for a cominon education, and, by 1807, Yale, 
Princeton, and Harvard had made it a 
required subject for every one seeking ad- 
mission. 


Why Teach Commercial Arithmetic.— 
Commercial arithmetic should not be taught 
merely because it is one of the three R’s of 
education, nor merely because it was handed 
down to us by the ancients. These are not 
sufficient reasons in this modern age. We 
should teach commercial arithmetic because 
it has a definite place in the business and 
social world as we know it today. 


It has been said that the purpose of educa- 
tion is to furnish to the individual the fullest 
means of adjusting himself to his environ- 
ment and to develop in him a disposition to 
give that environment the best fruit of his 
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being. Commercial 
arithmetic will aid in 
this and, therefore, it 
should have a place in 
our educational pro- 
gram. 


The Educational 
Reasons for Teaching 
Commercial 
Arithmetic 


I. It encourages thrift 


1. By showing, 
through the figuring of interest, how 
money which is saved will increase 
rapidly if properly invested. 

2. By showing through the study of 
bank discount some of the purposes 
‘of a bank and its value to the indi- 
vidual and the community, in the 
thrift movement. 


3. By emphasizing the value of insur- 
ance as a protection against loss if 
the property is destroyed. 

4. By showing the value of stocks and 
bonds as investments, and their 
value to business organizations. 

5. By teaching budgeting and showing 
the student how to keep within his 
income by budgeting his expenses. 





(As these subjects are discussed in class, 
it is the teacher’s duty to show how they fit 
into the thrift movement and into the general 
scheme of the individual student’s life.) 


II. It teaches business efficiency 


1. By promoting accuracy and speed 
in the four fundamental operations, 
thereby eliminating waste of time. 

2. By affording an easier method of 
approach to the solutions of prob- 
lems, giving more efficiency in busi- 
ness. 


3. By developing the ability to solve 
problems mentally. 
4. By teaching students the short cut of 


dropping fractions rather than figur- 
ing them. 


III. It aids in the social aspects of life 
1. By teaching fundamental principles 
which make the student familiar with 
percentage, cost, profit, loss, com- 
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mission, brokerage, taxes, overhead, 
insurance, loans, and discounts. 


2. By revealing information concerning 
the problems of the home, such as 
investments, mortgages, loans, and 
savings. 


IV. It trains the student to complete work 
which he starts 


1. By teaching him to “stick to his 
bush” in arithmetic. He might as 
well not begin a problem if he fails 
to complete it. This is important 
training to prepare a student for life. 


V. It develops reasoning power 
1. By training a student to grasp the 
situation quickly and to develop a 
logical solution. 


VI. It makes one conscious of his place in 
the universe 
1. By emphasizing the fact that arith- 
metic is essential in the student’s 
everyday life. If we were suddenly 
deprived of mathematical calcula- 
tions, not a wheel in industry would 
move, nothing could be made, and 
nothing would fit. We depend upon 
a knowledge of arithmetic to conduct 
life’s affairs. We are measured when 
we come into the world; we measure 
and calculate while we are here; and 
we are measured when we go out. 


VII. It provides training not obtainable in 
other subjects. It is useful to everyone 
in business. Every business transaction 
and every occupation depends on 


numbers. 


Is It Needed?—Business men say that 
our young people cannot figure. Those of us 
who are teaching other subjects, in which a 
slight knowledge of arithmetic is required, 
also know that the average young person’s 
knowledge of arithmetic is very limited. 
Quoting from ‘‘A New Conception of Office 
Practice’”’ by Frederick G. Nichols and others, 
we read: “Clerical workers use arithmetic 
to an extent which justifies its retention as a 
part of secondary business training. Of a total 
of 4,328 clerks, 2,753 state that they perform 
duties involving arithmetical calculations 
regularly.” 


It is about as logical to think that type- 
writers have done away with handwriting as 
to presume that adding machines and calcu- 
lators will do away with commercial arith- 
metic. If we use machines, they must be used 
intelligently and the user must know how to 
point off decimals and how to change common 
fractions to decimals. He must also know 


when to perform the various operations in the 
solution of problems. Briefly, the student who 
knows the most about arithmetic will make 
the most efficient operator. 


The Idaho Syllabus tells us that commercial 
arithmetic has a definite and permanent 
place in the high school curriculum, that it 
equips pupils with the ability to use figures, 
cultivates powers of perception, develops 
ability for exact reasoning, and develops the 
powers of quick decisions. These the business 
world demands. 


Arithmetic is not an end in itself, it is a 
means toward an end. It is a tool of business 
just as the workers in other trades need tools 
—the mason, his trowel; the carpenter, his 
hammer, saw, square, and level; the miner, 
his pick and shovel: so the business worker 
needs his commercial arithmetic. 


How Much Commercial Arithmetic 
Shall We Teach?—When we review the sur- 
vey made by Wise* to find out what arithme- 
tic is used, we find that 4, ¥%, 24, 14, 34, \%, 
and ' occurred 93.9 percent of the total 
times or fractions used. In addition to the 
fractions given above, we find that we should 
teach the reading and writing of numbers, 
both Roman and Arabic, and addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division as the 
foundation of all arithmetic. The common 
measurement should, also, come in for their 
share of instruction as they are used much. 
The study made by Wilson** gives us similar 
data, and the book by Stevens,*** “Boys and 
Girls in Commercial Education,” tells us 
that facility in the four fundamental opera- 
tions, together with a knowledge of the most 
common fractions, should make up the bulk 
of the course in commercial arithmetic. The 
worker should be so proficient that he can 
verify a column of figures almost at a glance 
as this will be his largest future task since the 
calculating and adding machines have taken 
over the major part of the long column 
addition and most of the other problems 
dealing with calculations. 


Other writers give us similar data regarding 
the content of the fundamental part of the 
course. If the young person is to take his 
place in the world and measure up to what 
society expects of him, he must know some- 
thing about taxes, the public debt, govern- 
ment expenses, income tax, liability insur- 
ance, and fire insurance. He will sooner or 
later be dealing with these. 


The subject of percentage should play an 
important part in the commercial arithmetic 
course. The course should include such 
divisions as interest, profit and loss, stocks 
and bonds, commission, brokerage, pay rolls, 
bank discount, duties and customs, and 
foreign exchange. 


*Wise, Carl T., ‘‘Arithmetic Problems Arising in Various Occupations,’’ Elementary School 


Journal, October, 1919, page 118. 


**Wilson, Guy M., ‘‘What Arithmetic Shall We Teach?”’ Houghton Mifflin Company. 
***Stevens, Bertha M., ‘‘Boys and Girls in Commercial Work,’’ The Survey Committee of the 


Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Duty of the Teacher.—The teacher’s 
duty in teaching commercial arithmetic is to 
(a) establish correct habits in figuring, (b) 
develop a fundamental knowledge of the 
principles of arithmetic, and (c) develop an 
ability to apply efficiently the principles in the 
solution of arithmetical problems. A person’s 
ability to think in mathematical terms often 
determines his fitness for advancement in 
business. 

Teach the student to use his reasoning 
power more and to be sure that each step is 
understood thoroughly. The work of the 
teacher is measured by what his pupils 
learn and what they are able to use when 
through school. The young person beginning 
a business career is measured by what he 
can do. 


The Teacher’s Requirements— 

1. A thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic. 

2. A good general informational knowl- 
edge of business. 

3. The power to link business and arith- 
metic together. 

4. A sympathetic understanding of the 
students. 

5. A liking for the subject and a willing- 
ness to teach it. 


Equipment Needed— 

1. A light, airy room equipped with 
thirty to forty substantial flat-top 
desks. 

2. Blackboard space for demonstration 
purposes. 


3. Erasers, crayon, etc. 
4. A good up-to-date text. 


5. Twenty to forty live youngsters not 
below the tenth grade, each equipped 
with a text without answers, pencil 
and paper, and with a willingness to 
learn. 


The Teacher’s Problem.—The com- 
mercial arithmetic text is composed of prob- 
lems, exercises and examples, learning exer- 
cises and exercises to be solved. The task of a 
teacher who handles a course of this kind is 
naturally quite different from that of a 
teacher of a subject where comparatively few 
such exercises are given, as in history for 
example. The good teacher of commercial 
arithmetic will know the aim of the course, 
select appropriate exercises to attain this 
aim, and select appropriate outside work to 
clinch this text work. 

Professor Touton gives the following as 
*‘clinchers” for the teacher of commercial 
arithmetic: 

1. Mastery of fundamentals. 

2. Insistence upon correct results. 

3. Checking. 

4. Provision for 

capacities. 


students of different 


5. Problems which represent real situations 
suited to the student. 


6. Reviews and drills. 


7. Class discussions and adequate explana- 
tory text matter. 


8. Analysis of difficulties and oral problems 
—the thought process, 


9. Elasticity of class assignments. 


Short Cuts.—Teach only usable short 
cuts. By this I mean that it is a good plan to 
teach the ones that you use. You use none? 
Well, you should, so I suggest the following 
that can be used by all. In addition, I would 
teach the adding of two columns at a time 
and the civil service method which is some- 
times given as a short cut. The short cuts for 
multiplication are more numerous and I 
recommend the following: 


1. Multiplying by eleven. 

2. Multiplying small numbers by the use of 
complements—numbers under 100. 

3. Cross multiplication in numbers under 
three places as 245 x 623 or 27 x 65. 


4. Squaring numbers. 
1. Ending in five, one to a hundred. 
2. Ending in zero. 


There are not so many short cuts for sub- 
traction, so I-would call it enough when the 
students are taught how to subtract by adding 
to the next ten—in other words, to subtract 
by adding. 


There are none that I would recommend 
for division. 


In fractions I would be sure to teach the 
students how to multiply quickly mixed 
numbers ending in halves, quarters, and 
eighths. I would be sure that everyone is able 
to prove work involving the four fundamental 
operations by the casting out of nines. This 
can all be done in connection with the review 
of this division.of the work. They need short, 
snappy problems. 


Fractions.—The high school _ student 
usually has a knowledge of the meaning of 
fractions, but the teacher will need to have 
him review fractions. Give plenty of drill. 
Teach the student to change the common 
fractions to decimals and vice versa. Show at 
this stage why decimals are easier and why 
they are more frequently used in business. 
The student should learn decimals thoroughly 
in connection with his study of fractions. 
After this, teach him the five cases: 


1. How to find the fractional part of a 
number. 

2. How to find what part one number is 
of another. 

3. How to find a number when a fractional 
part is given. 

4. How to find what number, increased by 
a fractional part of itself, equals a given 
result. 
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This should be done for both common and 
decimal fractions. The decimal solution for 
this is the entering wedge for percentage and 
makes an easy entry. 


About six to nine weeks of the time allotted 
to the course should be used at this stage. 
This all depends upon the class and other 
conditions that enter into the work of the 
various schools. It should be remembered 
that the motto for commercial arithmetic 
should be, ‘‘Not how much, but how well.” 
Do a good job regardless of how much or 
how little you do in the way of covering 
ground. 


Percentage.—You should teach that 
“percent” is a decimal of two places, that it 
is just the same as the decimal learned with 
the common fractions with the exception 
that it has a peculiar sign ‘‘%” which tells us 
to point off two places when we see it, and 
solve accordingly. Here teach the five cases 
of percentage. 


1. How to find the percentage of a number. 


2. How to find what percentage one num- 
ber is of another number. 


3. How to find a number when a percent- 
age of it is given. 

4. How to find a number which, when 
increased by a percentage of itself, 
yields a given number. 

5. How to find a number which, when 
decreased by a percentage of itself, 
yields a given number. 


These, you will notice, are the same as the 
cases we had in fractions and this brings the 
two together nicely. When the students see 
that the decimal group is identical, it takes 
away all fear of that awful term “‘percentage,”’ 
provided, of course, that they understand 
what has gone before. It is now a good time to 
drill on and teach the percentage equivalents 
of the common business fractions 4%, M4, etc. 
We are now ready for the business application 
of percentage. 


Discount.—This subject can best be 
approached through the medium of studying 
the advertisements in the daily papers. The 
teacher should teach how to figure the dis- 
courts, subtract the discount from one 
hundred and multiply, thereby saving time. 
The probable reasons for such discounts 
should be discussed and it is here that 
economy in buying and the economic condi- 
tion of the country can be discussed. Business 
organization comes in for a “hand”’ here and 
the students will be interested in the reasons 
why business needs more capital, ready cash, 
etc. 


The other side of the problem is the value 
to the consumer. The parents of these chil- 
dren can save by taking advantage of dis- 
counts. The students who are planning to 
take retail selling will be especially interested 
in this procedure. Chain discounts should 


then be taken up and the student should learn 
how to figure them by conversion into one 
simple discount and finding the cost that way. 
He should also learn the advantage of a 
firm’s quoting several discounts and why 
other firms will want to accept them as they 
do. The difference between a trade and a 
cash discount should be taken up here; the 
underlying principles of economics should 
be brought out clearly. 


Commission.—This subject can best be 
taken up through the medium of marketing. 
Someone in the class has probably had some- 
one sell something for him and has given 
something for the service. Show that this 
was commission and that certain people make 
a living by doing just that thing and that 
their services are an economic necessity. 
They serve as middlemen to our merchants, 
and save time and money. Our merchants 
cut down the size of their stock and still are 
able to supply us at all times. Here business 
organization comes in for discussion, along 
with economics of business. Do not hesitate 
to discuss these problems as they are live 
ones. 


Profit and Loss.—This subject, sometimes 
called loss and gain, may be approached by 
figuring how much a merchant is losing by 
marking his goods down. It may also be 
approached through the bookkeeping work 
by finding the difference between the cost 
and selling price of the commodities handled 
in the bookkeeping class. This, of course, 
assumes that all students are taking book- 
keeping. A good plan is to start out by dis- 
cussing the reason it is necessary to have 
profits. Then discuss the percentage of profit 
necessary to carry on a business, how the 
merchant must mark his goods, the different 
methods of marking, and the marks on the 
tag which represent the cost price. Teach 
the students the value to the community of 
buying at home, and emphasize the fact that 
there must be a profit or the wheels of 
industry would not turn. There is room for 
some good lessons here along with the 
figuring. 


Interest.—This subject can be approached 
through a discussion of the value of money, 
the reasons for a savings account, and the 
rate of interest paid on the different forms of 
savings. We can then go from the individual 
needs to the needs of business and learn why 
it is necessary for business to have more 
money at one time than at another, that 
borrowing is a normal way of securing this 
ready cash, and that the. business can afford 
to do this because it hopes to make a profit 
after the interest has been paid. 


It might be well to stop at this point and 
figure the interest on a certain sum for a year 
at six percent so the students will get the 
idea of what it is all about and learn the cost 
of using money that belongs to someone else. 
Show them that six percent is six cents on 
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each dollar borrowed for a year, or in other 
words, the borrower must pay a dollar and 
six cents for each dollar he borrows. 


Show how people buy homes, pay for them 
on the installment plan, and pay interest. 
Show the benefit to the community in having 
people own their own homes. They are the 
people who take an interest in the affairs of 
the community, who pay the taxes, and who 
help to keep the whole “‘machinery”’ running. 


Talk about the interest laws, show why 
they are necessary, and what they really 
mean. Talk about sinking funds for meeting 
obligations and how they grow. Talk about 
borrowing from banks and this will emphasize 
the value of a bank and bank discount. 


The subject has almost unlimited possi- 
bilities for class discussion. Before leaving 
the subject, be sure that each student can 
figure interest and that he has one method 
that will “‘stick.”” The method will depend 
largely upon what the teacher likes best, as 
there are a number of good methods. Per- 
sonally, I like the percentage method for 
years and months, and the six-day method 
for short periods of time. 


Stocks and Bonds.—This is a good place 
in the course to talk about the financing of 
organizations, the stock market, market 
reports, and stock advertisements in the 
papers. Show how buying and selling of stock 
helps business. It is at this place that the 
business organization course can come to the 
front and we can learn much about stocks 
and the different kinds of bonds—why some 
bring better prices than others, and the use of 
stocks and bonds in the business world. I 
usually find that some industrious boy will 
bring the morning paper which aids our 
discussion of forms of organizations, divi- 
dends, needs for investments, etc. The figur- 
ing is incidental but that is the easiest part, 
if everyone is interested. 


Taxes.—This subject is one that is quite 
easy and one that connects up with the life 
of the community. Everyone comes in 
contact with taxes in one form or another. 
The teacher can have the students figure the 
levy for the city and find out how the taxes 
are apportioned. This subject correlates 
nicely with civics in showing the necessity of 
taxes and the means of calculating them. We 
should take such problems as “How much 
are the taxes on a certain valuation?’’, ‘How 
much will there be left from the rent after 
the taxes are paid?’’, and ““How much per 
year does it cost us to live in the city for 
education, police protection, and fire pro- 
tection?’”’ From these draw conclusions for 
comparison with other cities and the country 
as a whole. 


Insurance.—This subject is one that will 
provoke a great deal of discussion. The 
teacher should work carefully in order to 
direct the discussion. Talk about the need for 
insurance to the individual, how it is a 
saving, the economic and civic importance of 


it, and the different kinds. Discuss the 
insurance laws and the methods of computing 
the rates. The insurance discussions should 
be confined to property, mentioning life 
insurance incidentally to show its necessity. 
An insurance agent will usually be glad to 
come in and talk to the class on the subject. 
The right one will give the students some 
valuable information. The problems should 
cover the finding of the cost of different kinds 
of insurance, finding how much the insured 
loses and how much the insurer loses. A dis- 
cussion of how the insurance company makes 
its money would be appropriate at this point. 


These subjects all involve percentage in 
one form or another. They have their bearing 
on business; it is this phase that is important 
to the development of the students. The 
solutions are not difficult if the principles 
back of them are clear and the student is 
interested. 


I have made no mention of the number of 
tests to give or when to give them, but I have 
chosen to leave that largely to each individual 
teacher to do as he sees fit. I hope that 
whatever testing is done will be done in a 
way that will not be distasteful to the teacher 
nor to the student. A few suggestions for 
tests and testing are given with the hope 
that they may help to make the work more 
interesting and helpful to both teacher and 
student. 


Tests and Testing.—The teacher of 
commercial arithmetic should give tests 
occasionally and, when given, these tests 
should serve two purposes: first, to lead the 
student to find his weaknesses, to stir pride 
in his work by a high rating, and to serve asa 
motive for reviewing work that has been 
covered; second, to give the teacher a chance 
to check up to see if the desired aims are 
being attained, to see if the teaching is 
effective for each division of the work, and to 
ascertain if there should be a change in the 
method of teaching certain parts of the 
subject. 

These tests may require skill in computa- 
tions, ability to solve problems, or drill work. 
Each test may contain any one or all three 
of these. The form of the test will depend 
upon the thing for which the teacher is 
testing. Tests should not be made too hard 
for the students nor too easy but should be 
made to test a particular point. The tests 
should not be given too frequently and, when 
given, they should be composed of problems 
and situations taken from actual business life. 


Forms of Tests.—There are four forms 
of tests that lend themselves to the use of the 
teacher of commercial arithmetic. They are: 
1. The true and false test, which lends itself 

to fractions, aliquots, measures, and per- 

centages, is as follows: 


16 is a multiple of 3 True False 
416 x 4 equals 18 True False 
12% is 1/16 of 100 True False 
40 is 60% of 10 True False 
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This may be carried on to make a test as 
long as the teacher wishes to give. It has 
the advantage of being short and easily 
graded by the teacher and, if properly 
composed, will give more information than 
the old type of problem test. 


2. The completion test, which lends itself to 
measures, interest, taxes, etc., is as follows: 


A meter is .. ose anches. 

The interest on : $240 for 6 months at 6% is 
. Glare amd .......... Clmts. 

The tax ‘on my property valued at $5,000 

mt 001546 ie ... 000.0000 


This may be contend for any length the 
teacher desires. It gives the student a 
different idea’of a test and at the same time 
will give the teacher the information 
desired. 


a 


The multiple choice, which can be used in 
almost any case where the other forms are 
used, is as follows: 

14 of 8 is 3, 4, 5. 

1214% of 100 is 6, 7, 8, 16. 

The interest on $360 for 60 days at 6% is 
$2.40, $3.20, $4.00, $3.60. 


This test may be made as long as the 
teacher wishes, depending upon the time 
conditions. The student should be in- 
structed to underline the correct answer. 


4. The essay type of test is one wherein the 
student is asked to write answers to a 
series of questions or to solve a series of 
problems given by the teacher. This has 
been the ‘‘pet’”’ test for many years, but 
it should be in most instances thrown into 
the discard. 


Occasionally the teacher should give 
diagnostic tests of one kind or another to 
ascertain what the pupil has not mastered. 
These might well take the form of a series of 
problems: 


Position of the Course.—This is a skill 
subject and should be taken along with book- 
keeping or preceding it. It should be at least 
one semester in length and should be given in 
the first half of the tenth year. It is better 
to have rapid calculation in the ninth year, 
followed by commercial arithmetic in the 
tenth. If no rapid calculation is given, then 
it would be well to alternate commercial 
arithmetic with penmanship during the entire 
year, if possible, on a three-two basis, arith- 
metic three days and penmanship two. If 
the bookkeeping teacher and the teacher of 
commercial arithmetic are closely associated, 
it will mean less discussion about the arith- 
metical knowledge of the students. It is well 
to let the bookkeeping teacher teach the 
commercial arithmetic, provided he is quali- 
fied. It should be remembered that whoever 
teaches this subject, and at whatever time 
it is taught, there can be a great deal of 
cooperating done and that there is much to 
be gained through connecting arithmetic 
with the surroundings of the student. 


Reference Material for 
the Teacher 


General Methods 

1. Vocational Education, 
Macmillan Company. 

2. Commercial Education in the Secondary 
Schools, Marvin; Henry Holt & Co. 

3. Education for Business, Lyon; Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 

4. Principles of Secondary Education, 
Inglis; Houghton Mifflin Company. 

5. High School Commercial Education, 
Walters; Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

6. Boys and Girls in Commercial Work, 
Stevens; Russell Sage Foundation. 

7. Teaching Business Subjects, Jones; 
Ronald Press Company. 

8. Methods in Commercial Teaching, Mil- 
ler; South-Western Publishing Co. 

9. Principles and Methods in Commercial 
Education, Kahn & Klein; The Mac- 
millan Company. 


10. A New Conception of Office Practice, 
Nichols; Harvard University Press. 


Snedden; The 


Methods of Teaching Arithmetic 

1. Modern Methods of Teaching Arith- 
metic, Newcomb; Houghton Mifflin Co. 

2. The Teaching of Arithmetic, Klapper; 
D. Appleton & Company. 

3. Teaching of Arithmetic, Brown & Coff- 
man; Row Peterson & Company. 

4. Methods of Arithmetic, Sr. M. Eber- 
harda; D. C. Heath & Company. 

5. An Arithmetic For Teachers, Rountree 
& Taylor; The Macmillan Company. 

6. The History of Arithmetic, Kaipinski; 
Rand McNally & Company. 


Texts for Class and Reference 

1. Business Arithmetic, Curry & Rubert; 
South-Western Publishing Company. 

2. Arithmetic for Business, Smith & Hill; 
Ellis Publishing Co. 

3. Modern Business Arithmetic, Finney & 
Brown; Henry Holt & Company. 

4. Everyday Arithmetic, Book 3, Holt & 
Peet; Houghton Mifflin Company. 

5. Essentials of Business Arithmetic (Re- 
vised Edition), Van Tuyl; American 
Book Company. 


Bulletins and Magazines 

1. The Balance Sheet, 
Publishing Company. 

2. Spotlights on Commercial Education, 
Ginn and Company. 

3. The Budget, The H. M. Rowe Co. 

4. Bulletin of the Whitewater State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


5. The Ronald Forum, The Ronald Press 
Co. 


South-Western 
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Commercial Education in Junior High Schools 
by H. E. Ten Eyck 


.. philosophy of life, as a nation and as 
groups of individuals,¥ determines our life 
program — whether 
public or private. It 
determines our form of 
government, educa- 
tional programs, reli- 
gion, and our industrial, 
economic, and social 
life. It therefore affects 
our mode of living, 
habits of thought, con- 
duct, and consequently 
affects our happiness 
and success. 


In our democratic 
form of government, 
the destiny of the na- 
tion is placed in the hands of the voting public. 
It is a thoroughly established principle that 
the success of our form of government 
is greatly dependent upon the intelligence 
of the voters. Far from least in importance is 
the proper understanding of the deep under- 
lying social, economic, and political principles 
on which our national and individual well- 
being depends. 





It was, therefore, recognized from the very 
beginning of our national life that education 
of the members of the nation must always be 
encouraged. It is on this philosophy that our 
public schools were instituted. 


In view of these facts, it is not difficult to 
determine the principal aims of our public 
schools: natnely, to enable each individual 
member of our society, through intelligence, 
to serve society in the largest possible measure 
in all his various relationships to the nation, 
the state, and the community. It is also 
recognized that in order to serve society 
efficiently, the economic problems of the 
individual, the community, the state, and the 
nation must be met successfully. For this 
reason vocational and commercial education 
have been going through a series of changes. 
The rapidly increasing complexity of our 
social, industrial, and economic life during the 
past thirty years has resulted largely through 
the wide use of machines in industry and the 
consequent large scale production. 


The rapid changes in the industrial, com- 
mercial, and business worlds have grown so 
far away from our early educational policy 
that our school systems have been functioning 
in a very inefficient manner. About one pupil 
in ten remains in school beyond the eighth 
grade; only one in twenty is graduated from 


Central High School 
Bay City, Michigan 


high school; and about one in a hundred is 
graduated from a college or a university. Our 
schools formerly did very little to fit the 
masses to meet the exacting requirements of 
the business and industrial worlds. The 
courses of study were entirely inadequate to 
fit a pupil for the highly specialized work 
required of both office and shop employees. 
To meet these requirements more adequately, 
commercial and vocational education were 
introduced into our high schools. Teacher 
training courses and business administration 
departments were introduced into colleges. 
Still the high schools were functioning in- 
efficiently for the small percentage of pupils 
remaining in school. 


Either the school has been inefficient, or 
industry has been too attractive. Oppor- 
tunities in industry have induced not only 
men, but boys, girls, and women to give up 
their training and enter factories or offices. 


About twenty years ago the 6-3-3-plan of 
secondary school program was introduced into 
this country. Through the means of the 
junior high school, it was hoped to induce 
pupils to remain in school until they at least 
completed the ninth grade. The program was 
adjusted to help prepare these pupils earlier 
and more adequately for life. To this end the 
vocational and commercial training courses 
were offered in the junior high schools. 


Stages in Development 


There are four definite stages in the 
development of the commercial curriculum in 
the junior high school. 


In the first stage the subjects from the 
senior high school commercial courses were 
merely shifted into the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. These courses usually consisted 
of such subjects as shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, and commercial law. It was 
soon found, however, that the subject matter 
was not adapted to courses in these grades, 
for the pupils were too young. It was further 
found that there was little demand for the 
services of these children because they were 
too young to occupy positions requiring the 
responsibilities and duties for which they 
had been trained. 


In the second stage there was an attempt 
to make more practical the academic subjects 
already taught in the junior high school. The 
word “‘commercial’”? was therefore attached 
to the names of some of these academic 
subjects to make them sound more attractive 
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to the pupils. From this evolution came such 
subjects as commercial arithmetic, commer- 
cial geography, and business English. These 
courses, however, were merely an adaptation 
of the existing courses and were scarcely more 
desirable than the courses introduced in the 
first stage. 


In the third stage there were many at- 
tempts to mix business practice with other 
subjects. The study of commercial pursuits 
was first introduced. This was a highly experi- 
mental stage with the principal emphasis 
placed on preliminary preparation for future 
vocations. The courses were usually explora- 
tory in nature and attempts were made to 
train pupils in self-discovery, guidance, and 
vocational and prevocational preparation. 
This stage marked the beginning of construc- 
tive progress in adapting subjects to junior 
high school. It, however, was still found that 
even with more preparation for commercial 
positions, the preparation was usually inade- 
quate for the positions for which the pupils 
had been trained. Another difficulty was 
that the business men were not favorable 
toward employing such young children for 
office positions of responsibility. Further, 
this special training was given only by de- 
priving the pupils of the more fundamental 
training of good citizenship and _ social 
efficiency. In other words, the training failed 
to prepare adequately the pupils for immedi- 
ate employment and for future economic 
and social problems. 


The fourth and present stage is char- 
acterized by the emphasis placed on general 
informational courses in the eighth and ninth 
grades. These courses are introduced along 
with more of the social studies such as general 
science, commercial geography, history, and 
civics. The vocational training courses are 
seldom offered until the ninth grade and even 
then they are usually electives. Those who 
will drop out of school at the end of the 
ninth grade or who will pursue the commercial 
course in the senior high school are given 
more vocational preparation. In the senior 
high school, however, the social studies are 
continued. 


The foremost authorities on commercial 
education, including Mr. J. O. Malott, 
Specialist in Commercial Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. C. D. Slinker, Director of Commercial 
Education, Des Moines, Iowa; Mr. C. D. 
Lyon, Brookings Institute, Washington, 
D. C.; and many others, are generally agreed 
that the objectives emphasized in the fourth 
stage of development are fully in keeping 
with the real purpose of the public school 
system. The pupil is helped to adjust himself 
in his social, economic, and civic relations. 


With these aims so well established for our 
junior high schools, the next problem is to 
determine the nature and content of the 
individual courses in business training. In 
general, it is a well-established fact that a 
course in junior business training should be 





broadening and of value to an individual, 





regardless of his future occupation. 


Mr. C. D. Slinker, Director of Commercial 
Education, Des Moines, Iowa, with the aid of 
a group of commercial teachers, made an 
extensive survey over a three-year period. 
This survey covered all of the junior com- 
mercial occupations in the industrial and 
business institutions in Des Moines. The 
purpose was to determine the proper contents 
of a course along business lines which, while 
affording some basis for helping junior high 
school pupils to judge and choose a career, 
will also be helpful to pupils in all walks of 
life. 


This first-hand method of gathering in- 
formation from local business men and 
employees is the only scientific method of 
gathering data for building a commercial 
course adapted to a community. Although 
any local program should be varied so as to 
be adapted to the requirements of the com- 
munity, the accompanying outline, prepared 
by Mr. Slinker, will prove invaluable to those 
who have not made a local survey. 


General Business Information Course 


for Junior High School 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Every person uses business informa- 
tion. 

A training in business is desirable 
for every person, regardless of 
his occupation. 


II. MONEY AND BANKING 


The proper use of money. 

The use of bank checks as a sub- 
stitute for money. 

Completing transactions with the 
bank. 

Transmitting payments. 

Establishing and using credit. 


COMMUNICATION AND 
TRAVEL 


Using the telephone. 
Using the telegraph. 
Using mail services. 
Using express services. 
Using freight services. 
Travel. 


THRIFT 


Savings. 

Personal budgets and records. 
Family budgets and records. 
Investments. 

Property insurance. 

Life insurance. 


V. BUSINESS PROCEDURES 


Handling the mail. 

Writing business letters. 
Filing. 

The purchasing department. 


III. 


IV. 
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The purchasing procedure. 
Purchasing records. 

The sales department. 
Sales procedures. 

The financial department. 
The financial records. 


SALESMANSHIP 


The importance of salesmanship. 
Preparation for selling. 

Making the sale. 

Selling one’s services. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


Legal form for organization. 
Production. 

Distribution. 

Financial. 


BUSINESS LAW 


Origin in custom. 
Common law. 
Contracts. 

Agencies. 

Negotiable instruments. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Travel. 
Mail and transportation. 
General. 


Mr. John B. Kirk, Director of Commercial 
Education, Philadelphia, repeats in sub- 
stance the ideas of Mr. Slinker. He advocates 
the following program: 


1. Teach the pupil to earn efficiently, spend 
wisely, save systematically, invest se- 
curely, own insurance, and use bank 
service—in order to develop thrifty 
habits. 


2. Teach the pupil to send money safely, 
send goods properly, and file records— 
in order to manage home business 
affairs. 


3. Acquaint the pupil with different kinds 
of business, telephone services, telegraph 
services, traveling services, and business 
reference books—in order to use com- 
mon business services correctly. 


4. Acquaint the pupil with business letter- 
writing, buying and selling, business 
forms, and business law pertaining to 
buying, renting, and hiring—in order to 
know how to deal efficiently with 
business people. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


He recommends dividing the junior busi- 
ness training course into two years: the first 
year, informational and the second year, 
vocational. The first year is to acquaint the 
pupil with business information which every 
person must use in life. The second year is to 
develop vocational skills. 


Mr. Kirk recommends the informational 
course for the eighth grade and the vocational 
course for the ninth grade. He gives three 
educational reasons for teaching the in- 
formational course: first, the pupil will 
acquire general and utilitarian business 
knowledge; second, he will acquire personally 





valuable business habits and skills; third, he 
will acquire general educational and voca- 
tional ideals, appreciations, and attitudes 
toward business. Mr. Kirk bases the content 
of the vocational course largely on the fact 
that the duties of every employee are con- 
cerned with four fundamental activities 
found in business: first, communicating; 
second, buying goods and services; third, 
selling goods and services; and fourth, record- 
ing transactions. He, therefore, feels that this 
type of training should be included in the core 
subjects of the commercial courses. 


These views are in harmony with those of 
most authorities in commercial education. 
It is agreed that the subjects taught in the 
junior high school should be of a general 
vocational nature, rather than of a specific 
vocational nature, training for only a few 
positions. The courses should develop busi- 
ness ideals which will be valuable to the 
pupil, not only as an economic producer, but 
as a consumer of goods and services. The 
scope of the course should be extensive 
as to topics rather than intensive on a 
limited number of topics. It will train the 
pupil to adjust himself to his surroundings. 
By placing the principal emphasis on citizen- 
ship and the four activities common to all 
types of business: namely, communicating, 
buying, selling, and recording, the course will 
provide better guidance and will be less 
specific in clerical training. 

An interesting occupational survey and job 
analysis was made by Mr. W. L. Conner and 
Mr. Lloyd Jones of Cleveland. It constituted 
a first-hand study of office jobs occupied 
commonly by pupils of junior high school age. 
It was found that 56.4 percent of all com- 
mercial workers were engaged in clerical 
occupations, while 23.2 percent of them were 
engaged in stenography, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping combined. A survey of school 
records showed that less than 40 percent of 
the ninth grade pupils finish high school. Of 
the 60 percent which drop out, half of them 
enter industries and the other half take office 
positions. Of the 40 percent that graduate 
from high school, 20 percent enter industries, 
trades, and colleges, while the other 20 per- 
cent enter office positions. Of the 20 percent 
entering office positions, 10 percent do clerical 
work. 


These facts suggest the minimum percent- 
age of pupils who should be trained in the 
junior business training courses in order to 
supply local demands. Additional data ob- 
tained in the survey determine the kinds of 
duties performed in clerical jobs. From this 
analysis, it was determined which duties 
require school training and which do not. 
From this information it was easy to deter- 
mine the content and types of courses most 
suitable to the community. 


The survey showed nine different classes of 
clerical occupations with distinct duties in 
each classification as follows: 


(Concluded on page 152) 
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The Value of Tests 


Limitations and dangers.in the use of in- 
telligence, standard, objective, and dis- 
cussion tests, and suggestions for 
avoiding the pitfalls. 


|. Intelligence Tests 


Professor DeVoss, in lecturing to a class in 
Education, stated that 
“any measurement of 
human characteristics 
is an approximation.” 
Two persons measur- 
ing with a yard stick 
will not exactly agree 
on the length of a 
given object. If per- 
fect agreement is not 
possible in the physical 
field, a person need not 
be surprised that there 
is a degree of subjec- 
tivity in mental meas- 
urement. 

M. L. Pearson A sane use of intelli- 
gence ratings demands that we treat them in 
the light of the whole body of available pupil 
information. Mental abilities are influenced 
by physical growth, rest, sleep, illness, and 
many other factors which do not influence 
the characteristics of inanimate objects. 

Intelligence tests do not measure social 
intelligence, a prime essential for success in 
life. 


This brings me to the point that ‘“‘intelli- 
gence” scales are not ‘“‘general intelligence” 
scales as Binet called them but ‘‘academic”’ 
ability tests. Of course, the ability to succeed 
in school is certainly the chief characteristic 
that teachers are trying to predict. However, 
the teacher should try to help the student in 
vocational guidance; these tests are often used 
for that purpose. Usually when the teacher 
sees a low I. Q., he thinks that there is nothing 
the student can do except manual labor and 
often discourages the student. 


Teachers must remember that these 
“academic-ability”’ scores do not measure 
personal attributes, individual interest, emo- 
tional traits, and economic and social back- 
ground which influence success in any voca- 
tion. Vocational guidance must be based 
more largely on tests of specific vocational 
interests rather than on tests of general 
academic capacity. 





These tests are often used as a means of 
selecting students for fast and slow classes. 
This method, no doubt, is the best one, but 
occasionally a student with an I. Q. below 
normal will, by determination, effort, and 
long hours of work, make a grade above 
average and his success should be recognized. 


Terman says, “‘It would be desirable to 
make all promotions on the basis of intel- 
lectual ability.”’ This seems to be a dangerous 
doctrine. If students are not justly rewarded, 
they become discouraged and perhaps are 
crushed for life. The most valuable teacher 
is the one who inspires a student and urges 
him to do his best with the native intelligence 
that he possesses, taking into consideration 
all of his personal characteristics. 


Intelligence tests measure the result of 
instruction and environment as well as native 
ability. One cannot learn unless one has an 
adequate supply of appropriate intellectual 
fibers to be changed and improved. The 
child with superior instruction will have a 
higher I. Q. than one with equal native 
intelligence who has been subjected to poor 
instruction. 


Intelligence tests should be used as a guide, 
not as an absolute criterion. 


ll. Standardized Tests 


The word standard isa relative term. There 
are very few scales that are well standardized 
in all respects. 


Neglect of chronological age and mental 
age in the interpretation of test scores is one 
of the most widespread misuses of the educa- 
tional tests. Teachers and supervisors often 
go no further in their interpretations of the 
score of a pupil or a class than to compare the 
median performance with the norm. If the 
pupil or the class is above the published figure, 
the conclusion is drawn that satisfactory 
progress has been demonstrated. If the pupil 
or the class fails to reach the norm, it is 
concluded that the achievement is unsatis- 
factory. 


Superior accomplishments of a class, as 
shown by a standardized test, may be due to 
the fact that an abnormally large percentage 
of the pupils are overage. The situation is 
similar with respect to the influences of 
differences in mentality of pupils, classes, or 
schools when compared with one another or 
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with general norms. When close comparisons 
are desired, mental tests should ordinarily be 
given along with achievement tests. 


Inequalities in the kind and quality of 
previous instruction often complicate the 
task of interpreting test results. Rural 
children often fail to reach the same standard 
of efficiency on school tests as do city children. 
This may be accounted for by inadequate 
instruction, short terms of schools, etc. 


Those who use standardized tests must 
recognize the fact that no one norm of per- 
formance can be set up which will have uni- 
versal validity for all pupils or all schools. 
The test results must be interpreted in the 
light of the known facts about the range of 
individual differences among school children. 


Another weakness of standardized tests is 
that they cover only the major aspects of the 
subject and omit the less important objec- 
tives. English tests, for example, usually 
cover only two or three aspects of the subject 
and neglect perhaps a dozen objectives in the 
teaching of such subjects. 


Where standardized tests are given by 
supervisors and administrators, there is the 
danger that the teacher will coach and train 
students to pass these tests. 


The tests do not always measure what they 
purport to measure, and no means has been 
devised to measure directly many important 
outcomes of instruction. We may, therefore, 
conclude that other tests and measurements 
should be used along with standardized tests 
before final conclusions are drawn. 


While these tests are an improvement over 
the essay type, they have some very serious 
defects. They measure only one type of the 
outcome aimed at in a course—namely, 
memory of facts. They do not measure the 
ability to organize, summarize, compare, 
define, discuss, trace cause and effect, and 
similar ability. 


When students apply to enter the Univer- 
sity of California, they are required to pass 
the English A examination which requires 
the ability to do just what the objective tests 
do not require. Therefore, students who have 
taken only objective tests in high school are 
at a disadvantage when they are confronted 
with the English A tests. 


Objective tests have little value for diagno- 
sis. They do not show the teacher what the 
student knows or does not know. 


There is an element of guessing, particu- 
larly in true-false tests, and it is not entirely 
corrected by subtracting the incorrect number 
from the correct number. 


The true-false test is further limited in that 
its questions can legitimately be based only 
on facts which are definitely true or false. 
Yet many of the most important ideas and 
“facts” with which a person has to do in 
actual life are relative or contingent. 









One of the greatest weaknesses of objective 
tests as used today is that the tests are poorly 
constructed by the average teacher. The 
meaning may not be clear or the answer may 
be suggested. This is not a defect of the test 
but of the teacher. Tests should be critically 
examined after they have been written. 


Ill. Discussion Tests 


These tests are valuable for compelling the 
student to organize and express his thoughts 
quickly but they are too subjective to be 
reliable. There is no norm for measurement 
except in the teacher’s mind. The grading of 
these tests is entirely unreliable. 


The examination cannot be very inclusive 
because of the time required for each ques- 
tion. At the best, such examinations are a 
poor sampling of a student’s knowledge. 
Furthermore, teachers are apt to confuse 
quantity with quality. Students will soon 
learn this fact and answer accordingly. 


IV. Conclusion 


Each type of test has its advantages and 
also its disadvantages. It is therefore desir- 
able to use all of them, and it is necessary to 
determine the objective in giving the test 
before deciding which one to give. 


Intelligence tests should be given to all of 
the students to serve as a guide for the 
teachers and others interested; standardized 
tests should be given in order to secure a com- 
parison of results secured; objectives and 
essay type tests should be given intermit- 
tently for the purpose of checking progress, 
diagnosing, etc. 


It is imperative that teachers use all of 
these tests and at our best we will make many 
mistakes. 

M. L. PEARSON, M.B. A. 
Pasadena Junior College 
Pasadena, Calif. 


To Typewriting Teachers 


Two years ago the last International Type- 
writing Contest was held. What do you think 
of a National Typewriting Contest to be 
conducted by the typewriting teachers and 
for the typewriting pupils who are actually 
enrolled in schools? 


A committee of outstanding commercial 
educators could organize and operate the 
contest; the typewriting companies and the 
publishing companies could be called upon to 
furnish prizes; but they should have nothing 
to do with managing the contest or grading 
the papers. 


Please send your reactions to these sugges- 
tions to 
R. L. MONTGOMERY 
Tilghman High School 
Paducah, Kentucky 
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SOTH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is the 
outgrowth of more than twenty-five years of experience in publishing 
previous editions. During this time, authors, commercial teachers, and 
associate authors have planned, tried, changed, and perfected the '2OTH 
CENTURY” system. The latest edition is the result. 





It has these features: 


1. Logical rather than arbitrary presentation — proceeding from the 
known to the unknown. 


9. A text for every type and length of course. 

3. Optional work books with instructional tests. 

4. Optional practice sets, long or short, with or without vouchers. 
5. Short chapters, divided into logical assignments. 

6. A total of 638 illustrations — one to three colors. 

7. Achievement tests for establishing grades. 


8. Extra problems for supplementary work and to take care of indi- 
vidual differences of pupils. 


9. A manual on teaching methods, with daily and weekly syllabi. 


10. A key containing complete solutions to exercises and practice sets. 





Its wide use proves that it has passed the acid test’ of the classroom. 


as od 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO, 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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Modern Methods of Teaching Business English 


In this practical world of today, English, as 
well as all other sub- 
jects in the curriculum, 
is asked to justify it- 
self; and the justifica- 
tion must be largely 
in terms other than 
those offered by the 
school. Under the 
present economic con- 
ditions, teaching any- 
thing which has no 
use outside the school 
room is not in good 
repute. The basis for 
judgment is the social 
and business import- 
ance of the subject in 
question; in other words, it must be measured 
in terms of life usage. The economic pressure 
upon many high school children is so great 
that we are confronted with the question, 
“what do pupils need to study in order to 
meet those utilitarian needs?” 





Josephine Long 


English teachers realize that the public 
sees that correct English has a commercial 
value; that the young person who speaks and 
writes correctly finds a job more readily, 
keeps it longer, and is promoted more rapidly 
than one who has not mastered the funda- 
mentals of speech. One of the great problems 
of the teacher is to persuade boys and girls 
that carelessness in English is a thing that 
really matters outside of school. 


It is my opinion that we teachers make too 
great a contrast between business and teach- 
ing. In business, an employer does not 
repeat and nag; he demands. There is no 
stimulation through daily harping on chronic 
errors. Red ink is less impressive than a 
polite refusal to accept a theme that is not up 
to the highest standard which can be justly 
demanded from a pupil. A paper refused 
because of careless spelling or punctuation is 
more impressive than a class criticism. We 
should aim to make going to school a business 
by requiring the accuracy and punctuality 
of our students that the employer requires of 
his employees. 


A business man said, “‘A salesman can use 
every scrap of knowledge he has from eco- 
nomics to art.’”’ Another business man said, 
“High school students need contact with 
imaginative and stimulating writers who 
know the value of words. They have no 
vocabulary.” If these statements are true, 
our training will have to be more far reaching 
than teaching the student how to write a 
business letter. Before he attempts it, he 
must develop a background so that he will 
have something to say. 


One of the ultimate aims of every high 
school course in English is to train pupils to 
write with clearness, directness, and accuracy 





upon subjects of interest, whether he is pre- 
paring for the business world or not. No one 
would argue that the presence of one English 
course in a curriculum eliminates all need of 
other English courses. No intelligent person 
would hold that a student preparing for 
business has no need for the study of litera- 
ture. 


Someone has said, ‘‘Tell me what a man 
reads and I will tell you what he is.”” Whether 
or not this statement is literally true, it 
remains a fact that a person’s reading in- 
fluences his general ideas. Habitual reading 
of good daily newspapers, good magazines, 
and good books is one of the surest sources of 
good English, and at the same time, it is one 
of the greatest factors in developing a high 
type of citizenship. The old saying ‘‘Man 
cannot live by bread alone,”’ should be empha- 
sized to commercial students who are inclined 
to become too materialistic. 


In the reading development of every stu- 
dent, there is a particular stage in which he 
literally devours fiction of the adventurous 
type. The next type of literature leading him 
upward might well be called the action type— 
a type that will broaden his interests by 
leading him into the field of exploration, 
travel, history, and scientific discovery. It is 
advisable to correlate the student’s reading 
with his interests or with other subjects. A 
study of nineteenth century history would 
be twice as interesting and vivid to a student, 
if it were accompanied by the reading of 
Strachey’s “Queen Victoria” or some similar 
book. Thrilling and inspirational books in 
biography, such as Carl Sandburg’s “‘Lincoln”’ 
or Emil Ludwig’s “‘Napoleon’”’ will interest 
any boy. Children from foreign homes will 
have their faith and courage restored by 
reading “The Promised Land,” by Mary 
Antin; “The Americanization of Edward 
Bok,” ‘“‘“From Immigrant to Inventor,” by 
Michael Pupin, “The Iron Puddler,” by 
Davis, and scores of others which might be 
mentioned. Modern biography is so largely 
a record of action and achievement that it 
has a special appeal to youth. 


Children, as well as their elders, resent 
being told how to be good. The subject of a 
biography does not preach at his readers; 
the reader, being free to take it or leave it, 
is much more likely to take it. It is well for 
young people to know that there always have 
been and always will be splendid men and 
women who are able to climb out of the pit 
that life digs for them. 


Likewise, there are magazines, the great 
field of periodical literature covering every 
human interest. The number of good maga- 
zines is so overwhelming that no human being 
can read them all, but the magazine adapts 
itself to the rush and hurry of American life 
so well that it is the most popular form of 
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reading. Again, the teacher must do his 
utmost to encourage his students to make 
worthy selections. Discrimination and study 
of the qualities that make a good newspaper 
should also be made. Many editorials are 
written in such a scholarly manner that they 
afford excellent illustrations for study pre- 
liminary to the writing of editorials by the 
students. 

The value of oral composition for all stu- 
dents cannot be overestimated. It is one of 
the most effective means of developing the 
vocabulary because the mind is under pres- 
sure; the student purifies his language by 
correcting idioms, eliminating slang, and 
giving constant attention to correct gram- 
matical usage. It also stimulates thought and 
develops poise. No boy or girl should grow 
up afraid to speak before his peers. It is of 
great social as well as of practical value to be 
able to speak intelligently and interestingly 
to an audience. 

There are a great variety of methods for 
making oral composition interesting to the 
student. Some illustrative topics are a sales 
talk, a conversation between an employer and 
an employee, a conversation between a school 
nurse and mother, after dinner speeches, 
group conversations, debates and original 
stories. An effective method is to organize the 
class into a club, and conduct the meeting 
according to parliamentary law. 

The greatest problem confronting most 
teachers is to induce students to talk. One 
method that usually proves satisfactory is a 
program known as “Experience Day.” A 
student presides as chairman and each stu- 
dent tells some experience such as “‘A Day in 
Camp,” or “‘A Ride in an Airplane.” 

All modern business letters are examples of 
oral as well as written composition. The 
correspondent thinks out what he has to say 
and dictates it to the stenographer. The 
limitation of space seems to support and 
stimulate the author to be very definite 
because brevity is essential. Would not such 
discipline be valuable to our students? Ask 
them to collect business letters and think out 
what points must be covered in reply to each 
inquiry. Their replies will be an outline of 
the pupil’s thought. Allow students to dictate 
their letters to students who act as their 
stenographers. This is a sure cure for the 
“and” habit. Students may also clip adver- 
tisements from the newspapers. Before they 
begin to write, ask them to jot down the 
points their letters must cover. Allow stu- 
dents to write business letters for the class 
when making inquiries about books or 
catalogues, or in preparing letters of apprecia- 
tion and congratulation. It would also be 
well to have them write letters to a pupil who 
is ill or to an old person who does not receive 
many letters. 

Since every student can be reached through 
the English class, it seems advisable to devote 
a small portion of the time to the study of 
good manners and conduct. Although they 
may have had the last word in academic 


training, any young man or woman who does 
not possess correct social habits will be handi- 
capped in business as well as in social affairs. 
Make a class project by discussion and 
dramatization of table manners, introduc- 
tions, conduct on the street, and other topics. 


It is the ambition of every English teacher 
to see the campaign for better training in 
English influence the business community, 
and to see year by year the schools send out 
an increasing number of young employees 
who are able to do better work in the store, 
office, and shop. 


JOSEPHINE LONG 
Northern State Teachers College 
Marquette, Mich. 


bee 


Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association 


The yearly meeting of the Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association was held in Baltimore 
on October 23. An interesting and construc- 
tive program was prepared by Mrs. Frances 
D. North of Western High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Mr. Carroll Rankin of Balti- 
more City College, who are the retiring 
officers. The program centered around topics 
on methods of teaching commercial subjects. 

The new officers elected for the commercial 
section are: Chairman, Miss Mary F. Bailey, 
Buckingham High School, Berlin, Maryland; 
and Secretary, Miss M. Katharine Bowersox, 
Westminster, Maryland. 


WILLIAM H. SHEPARD 


William Hunt Shepard, Head of the 
Commercial Department of Central 
High School, Paterson, New Jersey, 
died in Paterson General Hospital on 
October 5 at the age of sixty. Mr. 
Shepard for many years has been a 
leader in commercial education in New 
Jersey. He was well known throughout 
the United States. His amiable dispo- 
sition caused him to be well liked by 
his pupils and his fellow facu'ty 
members. 


Mr. Shepard received his academic 


training in Springville Academy, 
Springville, Pennsylvania, and later 
entered Bloomsburg State Normal 
School from which he was graduated. 
He received a law degree from Colum- 
bia College, Washington, D. C. He has 
taught in several schools in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. 


Last June the pupils and teachers of 
Central High School, Paterson, New 
Jersey, united in celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his affilia- 
tion with the school. His loss is keenly 
felt by everyone. He was a true friend. 
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A Suggested Program of Commercial Studies 


This is a commercial age and commercial 
education seems to be justified even in rural 
communities, but the plan of offering tradi- 
tional commercial courses of a highly techni- 
cal nature which train boys and girls for 
vocations far removed from their own com- 
munities may be questionable. In other 
words, public tax-supported rural high schools 
may not be justified in training boys and 
girls for bookkeeping and stenographic work 
in large cities. 


The school officials and citizens of Loma, 
however, face a more serious problem. It is 
the present plan of many rural schools to 
offer traditional commercial courses such as 
shorthand and bookkeeping, when surveys 
decisively show that only a very small per- 
centage of pupils taking such courses make 
direct use of the knowledge and skill acquired. 


Professor Lyon! says, “‘A careful study of 
the list of jobs which boys and girls now have 
reveals the fact that business training that 
centers around bookkeeping and stenography 
is not functioning in the cases of young office 
workers.” 


Professor Nichols? says, “Since only 10 
percent of the 34,513 office workers employed 
by the firms participating in this study are 
stenographers, the practice of encouraging 
nearly all boys and girls who elect commercial 


work in our secondary schools of all kinds to 
take shorthand cannot be defended. Ob- 
viously only a fraction of those who study 
this subject can secure stenographic positions. 
It is equally obvious that many who have 
studied shorthand are now doing other types 
of clerical work.” 


In view of these facts does it not seem 
reasonable to believe that in rural North 
Dakota there is, at least, a ten to one chance 
that other commercial courses ‘should be 
offered? Only those subjects which best meet 
the needs of the community and the needs 
of the boys and girls should be offered. 


Here it seems advisable to review briefly 
the history of commercial education in the 
United States in order to get an idea concern- 





ing the origin of traditional commercial 
courses. 


According to Professor Lyon there were 
not more than a dozen private business 
colleges in 1850 and most of these were 
located in the New England states. The 
extent of the curriculum was very limited 
and the quality of the instruction offered was 
of low caliber. Some business law, com- 
mercial arithmetic, a little drill in keeping 
simple accounts, and a certain amount of 
more or less ornamental penmanship made 
up the curriculum. By 1899 there were 341 
schools of this kind with 1764 instructors 
and 77,746 students. 


The cry soon arose for the public tax 
supported secondary schools to take over the 
work being done by the business colleges 
and it came to pass that the early commercial 
courses in high schools were patterned closely 
after those of the private business colleges— 
even so far as the curriculum, teachers, texts 
and methods. In a few cases this same 
practice prevails at the present time, however, 
many changes have been made in texts, 
methods of teaching and qualities of teachers. 
It is the commercial curriculum that remains 
about as it was taken over from the business 
college in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. 


The fact that the high schools have utterly 
failed to keep pace with the business world 
by modifying their courses to fill the needs 
of modern business concerns seems clearly 
evident. Professor Nichols also states that 
office procedure has undergone great changes 
since business courses were first offered, and 
yet these courses, which are supposed to 
train for the performance of office duties, 
have undergone little change as far as the 
majority of secondary school commercial 
pupils are concerned. 


Some educators think that bookkeeping 
and stenography lead to executive jobs, but 
both clerical and retail selling positions show 
as high, and even higher percentages that 
secure executive jobs. In this regard Nichols 
says, ‘““The retail store not only claims a very 
large proportion of our very young people, 
but offers exceptional opportunities for 
future advancement.’ If selling and clerical 
jobs lead to promotions as frequently or more 
so than do bookkeeping and stenography, the 
argument for including the former courses in 
high schools is stronger than many educators 
realize. 


iLeverett S. Lyon—‘‘Education for Business.’’ University of Chicago Press. 1931. Page 84. 


*Frederick G. Nichols—‘‘A New Conception of Office Practice.’’ Harvard Bulletins in Education. 
No. XII. Harvard University Press. Cambridge. 1927. Page 25. 


*Adapted from a pamphlet by F. G. Nichols, based on findings of the Special Committee on Com- 


Sixteen States.”’ 


mercial Education, 1920. Later published as part of ‘‘Survey of Junior Commercial Occupations in 
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In view of the facts just stated it may be 
advisable to drop the course in bookkeeping 
at Loma and substitute a course in junior 
business training in the future. Shorthand 
has not been offered. 


While junior business training is compara- 
tively new, many educators are of the opinion 
that it can be justified in any school system. 
The aims of the course are two-fold: (1) To 
provide an opportunity for students to decide 
for or against further study of commerce. 
(2) To present some elementary principles of 
business which enable students to become 
better citizens regardless of their chosen 
vocations. 


A one- or two-semester course in personal 
typewriting can be justified in almost every 
high school.' In this modern age of portable 
typewriters, the knowledge of typewriting is 
no longer considered just another skill but a 
very practical necessity. Certainly those 
students who go to college will find the course 
of great value. Whether the student goes on 
to college or not, such a course will be 
treasured in later life. 


Statistics show that a very large portion of 
students entering the business world go into 
retail selling. Very often students find em- 
ployment in retail stores right in their own 
communities. On the other hand, many self- 
supporting students who attend college, do so 
by means of retail store work. A course of 
this kind will fill a direct need and may 
serve as a magnet to keep boys and girls in 
school a little longer. 


Farm bookkeeping is another practical 
course for which there is a direct need in 
North Dakota. Farmers, like all business 
men, have a need for accurate records. 


With these things in mind the school 
administrators at Loma are tentatively 
offering these commercial courses: in the 
ninth grade, one year of junior business 
training; in the tenth grade, a one-semester 
course in economic geography and a semester 
course in farm bookkeeping; in the eleventh 
grade, a semester course in personal type- 
writing; and in the twelfth grade, a semester 
course in commercial law and a semester 
course in retail selling. 


These courses may not suit other communi- 
ties but for Loma they seem to constitute a 
better program of commercial studies than 
the old traditional courses usually offered. 
They are only tentative and can be changed 
when local surveys indicate that a revision 
is necessary. 

GERALD R. SHELBY 
Principal of High School 
Loma, North Dakota 





J. A. Bexell Becomes Dean Emeritus 


J. A. BEXELL, former Dean of the School 
of Commerce of Ore- 
gon State Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, has been honored 
by the State Board of 
Higher Education by 
being made a Dean 
Emeritus. Dean Bexell 
led the School of Com- 
merce from 1908 to 
1931, a period of 23 
years. He has a no- 
table record of achieve- 
ment. 


The State Board of 
Higher Education, in 
its resolution, states 
that Dean Bexell has “exerted a directing 
influence in promoting sound, progressive and 
economical methods of business management 
throughout the institution, having reorganized 
the college business office and served as its 
manager from 1908 to 1910, and having 
served on various committees and commis- 
sions for promoting business methods, com- 
mercial education and thrift throughout 
Oregon and the United States as a whole.” 


Dean Bexell pioneered and made vital in 
college education the principle that “there 
is a business side to every vocation.’”’ He was 
one of the first in America to emphasize the 
importance of the business side of farming. 
Before going to Oregon, Dean Bexell was 
Business Manager and Director of the 
School of Commerce at Utah Agricultural 
College. 

Dean Bexell has always stood for the 
highest ideals in business education. He has 
written several books and bulletins. His 
services are not being lost, although he is 
retiring from school duties. He will continue 
his study of the development of commercial 
education and the business side of agriculture. 

AK 





J. A. Bexell 


Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association 


Miss Elizabeth M. Kieffer, Senior High 
School, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, was chair- 
man of the commercial round-table discussion 
at the Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association meeting held at Eau Claire on 
October 16. She obtained the services of 
Mr. Paul A. Carlson, Director of Commercial 
Education of State Teachers College. His 
topic for the round-table discussion was 
Trends in Commercial Education. The 
meeting proved to be especially successful. 
The attendance was larger than at any 
previous meeting. Most of the teachers 
remained after the program to discuss com- 
mercial teaching problems with Mr. Carlson. 


1Carlos C. Crawford—‘‘What Commercial Courses Should Be Offered in North Dakota High Schools.’’ 


“The North Dakota Teacher.’”’ May, 1931 
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International Business Education 


For the past few years, we have been wit- 
nessing a _ gradual 
change in emphasis 
in the teaching of 
business subjects. This 
shift in emphasis has 
been from the skilled 
performance of specific 
office practices to a 
preparation that en- 
ables the young worker 
to function properly in 
business. A great in- 
crease in informational 
material has _ been 
necessary. This is 
evidenced by the many 
courses that have been 
added to the curricula of the secondary 
schools, the collegiate schools of commerce, 
and the universities. 


Business has demanded this change in the 
training of its workers. Technological im- 
provements have called for a larger number 
of executives. The organization of immense 
financial enterprises has necessitated the 
delegating of administrative duties. Appren- 
ticeship system is no longer feasible because of 
the multiplicity of tasks and the complexity 
of modern business methods. 


Modern commercial educators have been 
attempting to keep before them the ideal of 
good citizenship, as their teaching objective. 
We are fortunate in being able to measure 
more accurately than our academic friends 
the degree of success that we have attained. 
Scientific surveys have been made showing 
how the commercial student is functioning in 
business. His success in business is closely 
allied with his proper attitude and relation- 
ship in the home, the church, the community, 
and the nation. 


Until recently, the business educators 
believed that the national viewpoint was the 
broadest possible training. Now, however, 
our efforts no longer cease with the inculcation 
of nationalism. We have moved on to a bigger 
and a broader field—that of internationalism. 
The citizens of the United States have learned 
that the United States will enjoy wealth and 
prosperity only in so far as intellectual under- 
standing and successful cooperation exist 
among the nations of the world. 

The commercial teachers of the United 
States have formed many types of organiza- 
tions that have served as a potent force in the 
teaching of business subjects. In addition to 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, there are numerous sectional, state, and 
group associations. Teachers, for many years, 
have been acquiring information and inspira- 
tion from attending the meetings of these 
organizations. The speeches, demonstrations, 
discussions, and general exchange of ideas 
have aided in placing commercial teaching on 





Imogene Pilcher 


an increasingly higher plane. It is amazing 
that we have not taken greater advantage of 
an exchange of ideas with the commercial 
teachers of other nations. 

Before the World War, numerous meetings 
were held in Europe for the purpose of im- 
proving the teaching of business subjects 
among the nations. The United States 
government was never represented at these 
meetings. It was not until 1929 that our 
government sent delegates to the Inter- 
national Congress. The 1929 Congress was 
held in Amsterdam, Holland. The next Inter- 
national Congress will be held in London in 
the summer of 1932. Commercial teachers of 
the United States will, undoubtedly, be 
interested in attending the first International 
Congress that has ever been held in an 
English-speaking country. 

An exchange of ideas among teachers em- 
ployed in one school is splendid but it is not 
sufficient. A meeting of all the commercial 
teachers of a school system is excellent but it 
is not enough. To take advantage of every 
teaching possibility, we need to confer with 
teachers at state, sectional, and national 
meetings. We are discovering that these 
meetings will not give us all the contact and 
experience that we need. In order to have 
international intellectual understanding, we 
must find out what the rest of the world is 
doing. Unless we know what the other 
nations are doing, we cannot say, “The 
teachers of the United States are the best 
equipped teachers in the world for the training 
of the nation’s future business men.” 

Information concerning the business train- 
ing provided in other nations is exceedingly 
interesting and helpful to us. The histary of 
commercial education in Japan dates back to 
1875 when a private business school was 
established at Tokyo. It was modeled after 
the traditional American private business 
college and was unsuccessful. It was soon 
converted into a Higher Commercial School 
and transferred to the Government. Japan’s 
enormous population, as compared with the 
size of her country, brought about a depend- 
ence on world markets. Commerce and 
industry became most important. The 
Japanese nation has made great progress in 
commercial education. There are now four 
types of business training institutions—Com- 
mercial Universities, Higher Commercial 
Schools, Secondary Commercial Schools, and 
Commercial Continuation Schools. 

A casual survey of commercial education 
in the oldest of countries, Egypt, will show 
the trend of commercial education. Principles 
of bookkeeping and accountancy were en- 
graved on the tombs of the Pharaohs. There 
is no trace, however, until the present century 
of any scientific training for business. The 
traditional method of becoming a business 
man in Egypt consisted of acquiring sufficient 
capital to begin the process of buying and 
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selling. Hence very low business standards 
and poor ethics prevailed. In 1911, the first 
Day School of Commerce was founded. In 
1930, a committee was appointed by the 
Minister of Education for the purpose of 
inquiring into the relations of commercial 
education to general education and to study 
the various types of commercial education in 
their relationship to each other. 


There is no doubt but that we have much 
to learn from other nations. We may, in turn, 
be useful to them. We must give to the 
future business men of the United States a 
sympathetic understanding of the problems 
of other nations. Representatives of com- 
mercial education and business men, coming 
from practically all the nations of the world, 
will be present at the London Congress next 
summer. Actual contact with these repre- 
sentatives is the surest means of obtaining 
international cooperation. The 1932 Congress 
will influence the business education of our 
country in proportion to the interest mani- 
fested in it by the American commercial 
teachers. 

The International Society for Commercial 
Education which sponsors the International 
Congress for Commercial Education is making 
special preparation for an International 
Economic Course for those who speak English. 
The course as planned will be offered next 
summer and will consist of one week of 
lectures and excursions in each of a number of 
European countries. The one-week courses 
will be arranged in sequence so that Americans 
can afrange to attend the complete series. 
The plan calls for one week to be spent in 
London to permit attendance at the Inter- 
national Congress for Commercial Education. 
The congress and the economic course pre- 
sents to commercial teachers an excellent 
opportunity to become better acquainted with 
the economic and social problems of European 
countries and to meet with commercial 
teachers from all over the world. 


IMOGENE PILCHER 

Head of Commercial Department 
Lincoln High School 

Cleveland, Ohio 


As the above article was ready to go to 
press additional messages were received from 
those arranging for the International Con- 
gress and the economic course. The 1932 
economic course will be held entirely in the 
English language at Oxford University during 
the week of July 18 to 22 and will include a 
number of well selected excursion trips to 
places of interest in England. During the 
week of July 25-29 the twelfth International 
Congress for Commercial Education will be 
held at the Imperial Institute, London. 
Immediately after the congress the Inter- 
national Economic Course will be extended 
probably two or three weeks. This portion of 
the course will be offered also entirely in 
English and will include many of the interest- 
ing places on the continent. 
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Two Successful Students 


MISSES RUTH MEYERS AND ORPHA 
GUTHRIE set a 
record in completing 
the business adminis- 
tration course in Sparks 
College, Shelbyville, 
Illinois. They both 
were graduated from 
the High School at 
St. Elmo, Illinois, in 
June, 1930, and en- 
tered Sparks College 
in September. 


The following course 
was completed in nine 
months: 


Ruth Meyers 


Elementary Account- 
ing 


20th Century Accounting 
Radio Accounting 
Garage Accounting 
Bank Accounting 
Cost Accounting (2 sets) 


Higher Accounting 


Fundamentals of Accounting—Sher- 
wood 


Constructive Accounting—Sherwood 


Fundamentals of Auditing—Sher- 
wood and Hornberger 


Income Tax Accounting—Sherwood 
Actuai Office Practice (16 credits) 


(A credit: two periods each day for 
one week.) 


Office Practice (2 sets) 
Actual Auditing (3 weeks) 
Machine Posting (13 weeks) 


In addition to these courses the students 
each carried six other 
subjects. The Higher 
Accounting was all 
conducted under the 
class method. 


Miss Guthrie se- 
cured a bookkeeping 
position in her home 
town a few weeks after 
graduation. Miss 
Meyers obtained a 
bookkeeping position 
in Champaign, Illinois. 
Reports from their em- 
ployers indicate that 
they are both making 
good. 





Orpha Guthrie 
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««PROGRAM,: » 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


Hotel Stevens - - Chicago, Illinois 
December 28, 29, 30, 1931 


Federation Program 
Monday, December 28 
2:00—4:00 P. M. 
Registration 
8:00 P. M. 
Informal Reception 
Dancing 


Tuesday, December 29 


9:30 A. M. 


Music—First Prize Winner—Chicago High 
School Band 


Invocation 


Address of Welcome—Mayor Anton J. 
Cermak, Chicago, III. 


Response—Irving R. Garbutt, President 
of the Federation and Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“They That Can, Do; They That Can’t Do, 
Teach’’—Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, Presi- 
dent, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio 

Business and Announcements 

12:15—1:30 P.M. 


Federation Luncheon—J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Ky., presiding 


Wednesday, December 30 


9:30 A. M. 
Music 


Community Singing under Direction of 
G. E. McClellan, President, Littleford 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Education for Democracy’’—Rabbi Abba 
H. Silver, The Temple, Cleveland, Ohio 


Business 
Election of Officers 


6:30 P.M. 
Federation Banquet 
Toastrnaster—Irving R. Garbutt 
Introduction of Guests 


“Teacher Inspiration’’—Dr. Calvin O. 
Althouse, Central High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Vocal Selections—Hugh C, Dickerson, 
Chicago, II], 


Awarding of 100 percent Certificates 
Distribution of Exhibitors’ Prizes 
Inauguration of Officers 
Adjournment 

Dancing 


Public Schools Department 


Tuesday, December 29 


Chairman, B. S. Frost, High School of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Mich. 


1:30—3:00 P. M. 


“How can Industry and Commercial 
Education Give an Ideal Training for 
Citizenship’—Grace Darrah, Woodward 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“The Commercial Teacher in the Voca- 
tional Guidance Program’’—Prof. E. A. 
Zelliot, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 

“The Degree of Attainment Essential for 
Commercial Subjects Illustrated by 
Typewriting, Stenography, English, 
Spelling and Judgment’—Dr. L. J. 
O’Rourke, Director of Personal Research, 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 


Discussion 


Wednesday, December 30 


Chairman, B. S. Frost, High School of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Mich. 


1:30—3:00 P. M. 


“The Development of Character in the 
Class Room’’—Maxwell Munroe, High 
School of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 

“The Upgrading Trend in Commercial 
Education”—William L. Moore, Princi- 
pal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

“A Program for Developing Placement 
Service for Commercial Graduates’”— 
J. Evan Armstrong, President, Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, Calif. 

Discussion 


Election of Officers 
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Private Schools Department 
Tuesday, December 29 


Chairman, W. A. Robbins, Lincoln School of 
Commerce, Lincoln, Nebr. 
1:30—3:00 P. M. 


“Business Science—General and Specific’ 
—N. B. Curtis, Westinghouse High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Discussion 

‘‘Methods That Should Be Used by Private 
Schools in Determining Grades”—Mrs. 
Jewell Spinks, Tyler Commercial College, 
Tyler, Texas 


Discussion 


Wednesday, December 30 


Chairman, W. A. Robbins, Lincoln School of 

Commerce, Lincoln, Nebr. 

1:30—3:00 P. M. 

“How May Private School Teachers Im- 
prove Themselves and Increase Their 
Worth to the School?”—J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Discussion 

Demonstration Class in Shorthand (With a 
Group of Pupils)—Harriet Schwenker, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Discussion 

Election of Officers 


Cw 


Shorthand and Typewriting 
Round Table 


Tuesday, December 29 


Chairman, Leslie J. Whale, High School of 
Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 


3:30—5:00 P. M. 


Demonstration Lesson in Shorthand (With 
a Group of Pupils)—Eleanor Skimin, 
Northern High School, Detroit, Mich. 

“Typewriting, A Subject to Be Taught”— 
Helen Reynolds, Associate Professor of 
Secretarial Studies, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 

“The Trend of Measuring Effectiveness in 
Shorthand Transcription’’—E. W. Harri- 
son, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Discussion 


Wednesday, December 30 


Chairman, Leslie J. Whale, High School of 
Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 


3:30—5:00 P. M. 


Demonstration Lesson in Typewriting 
(With a Group of Pupils)—Mrs. Marion 
F. Tedens, Supervisor of Typewriting, 
Chicago, III. 


Symposium on Shorthand Transcription— 
Discussion Leader, J. O. Malott, Special- 
ist in Commercial Education, United 
States Department of Interior, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


(a) My Method of Teaching Transcrip- 
tion—Hester C. Wood, Director of 
Commercial Department, Senior 
High School, Peru, Ind. 


(b) My Method of Teaching Transcrip- 
tion—R. F. Webb, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. 


(c) An Analytical Study of the Develop- 
ment of Transcription Skill—Anne 
Sima, High School, Grosse Point, 
Mich. 


Discussion 
Election of Officers 


Business Round Table 


Tuesday, December 29 


Chairman, Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers’ 
College, Whitewater, Wis. 


3:30—5:00 P. M. 


“A New Attitude in the Teaching of Com- 
mercial Law’—H. I. Good, Hutchinson 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wisconsin Surveys Commercial Education 
—T. T. Goff, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


‘‘My Most Disturbing Classroom Problem” 
—(Suggested Remedies through ‘Free 
for All’’ Discussion) 


(Questions or Statement of Problem to 
be Deposited with Chairman as Early as 
Possible) 


Wednesday, December 30 


Chairman, Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wis. 


3:30—5:00 P. M. 


“Vocational Guidance with High School 
Commercial Clubs’—R. J. Burton, High 
School, Wausau, Wis. 


“A Study of the Effect of Single and Double 
Class Periods’—E. L. Cooper, State 
Teachers College, Albany, N. Y. 


‘““My Most Disturbing Classroom Problem”’ 
—(Continued from the first section) 


Discussion 


Election of Officers 
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College Instructors’ Round Table 
Tuesday, December 29 


Chairman, J. D. Delp, Missouri State 
Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 
3:30—5:00 P. M. 
“The Function of Shorthand in the 


National Planning of Business Educa- 
tion’—Ann Brewington, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Discussion—Shepherd Young, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

“National Planning of Business Educa- 
tion’”—Leverett S. Lyon, The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion—E. G. Blackstone, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Discussion 


Wednesday, December 30 


Chairman, J. D. Delp, Missouri 

Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 

3:30—5:00 P. M. 

“Training of a Business Correspondent’’— 
Alta Gwinn Saunders, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Discussion—P. O. Selby, Head, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Mo. 

“Problems in Initiating a Commercial 
Teacher Training Program’’—D. " 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Discussion—Arthur Williams, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Il. 

Discussion 

Election of Officers 


cows 


State 


Penmanship Round Table 
Tuesday, December 29 
Chairman, Virgil C. Graham, Supervisor of 

Penmanship, Des Moines, Iowa 
3:30—5:00 P. M. 


“The Organization of Handwriting Instruc- 
tion Throughout a School System’— 
Bertha A. Connor, Director of Hand- 
writing, Boston Public Schools, Boston, 
Mass. 

“Some Common Problems in the Teaching 
of Handwriting”—J. A. Savage, Super- 
visor of Handwriting, Omaha, Nebr. 

Discussion 


Wednesday, December 30 


Chairman, Virgil C. Graham, Supervisor of 
Penmanship, Des Moines, Iowa 


3:30—5:00 P. M. 


“Recent Progress and Developments in the 
Field of Handwriting’—Dr. Frank N. 


Freeman, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Classroom Demonstration in Penmanship 
(Using High School Pupils from the 
Chicago Schools)—A. M. Wonnell, As- 
sistant Supervisor of Handwriting, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Discussion 

Election of Officers 


cw 


Stenotype Teachers Round Table 
Tuesday, December 29 


Chairman, Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

3:30—5:00 P. M. 

Demonstration Lessons: ‘‘Presentation of a 
Lesson in Stenotypy Theory’’— Josephine 
Wiggins, Community High School, 
Wheaton, IIl. 


“Presentation of a Lesson in Stenotypy 


Speed” (With a Class of Pupils)— 
Margaret Martin, Moser School, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Discussion 


“Getting Results in the Stenotypy Class- 
room’’—Bessie C. Hutchison, The Busi- 
ness Institute, Detroit, Mich. 


Wednesday, December 30 


Presiding, D. D. Miller, President, Miller 
School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio 


3:30—5:00 P. M. 


General Topic—Most Effective Methods of 
“Selling” Prospective Students and Em- 
ployers on Stenotypy, including such 
Questions as the following: 

1. A resume of the advantages of the 
stenotype. 

2. In what particulars is it superior to 
shorthand? 

3. To what extent and how should it be 
compared with shorthand? 

4. The best method of overcoming objec- 
tions to stenotypy. 

5. What bearing has the teaching of 
stenotypy upon the success of selling 
the idea to the business community? 

6. What points should be borne in mind 
in presenting stenotypy to a prospec- 
tive employer? 

7. Should the burden of obtaining the 
employer’s approval be placed upon 
the student, or should the school 
management pave the way to its 
favorable reception, and how may this 
be done? 

8. To what extent should sales pressure 
in favor of stenotypy be brought to 

(Concluded on page 152) 
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Salesmanship Test No. 3 


by C. A. Nolan 


Aliquippa Senior High School 
Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the third of a series of four tests 
in salesmanship prepared by Mr. C. A. Nolan for publication in 
‘The Balance Sheet.’’ Mr. Nolan uses Walters’ Fundamentals 
of Salesmanship as a basic text. This test correlates with Chap- 
ters 10-16 of the textbook. The words printed in Italics constitute 
a key which may be used for checking purposes by instructors 
who reproduce the test for class use. 





Section | 


Completion Test 


Directions: Fill in the blank spaces with the proper word or words. 


. It is easy to make an unfavorable impression on the prospect at the very beginning of the 
sales talk. 


— 


. The salesman’s prime essential in attracting attention is a good physical appearance. 

. All salesmen should render the buyer a service. 

. The salesman is a very important factor in modern life. 

. It is advisable to make complimentary remarks about the merchant’s business. 

. The retail salesperson acts in the position of host. 

. Theimpression the salesman makes on the prospect is likely to be transferred to the goods. 
. A salesperson may lose the attention of the prospect during the course of the interview. 
. The arrangement of an advertisement is important in arousing interest in the prospect. 
10. Information relative to the past experience of the prospect is valuable. 

11. Interest may be secured by giving information. 

12. The ‘‘you”’ attitude is in evidence when the salesman speaks of a prospect’s friend. 


13. Interest is aroused by securing the prospect’s activity toward the article in a demonstra- 
tion. 


14. In most cases the salesperson should select a medium priced article to show the prospect. 
15. Interest gradually changes into desire. 


omanaunh WD 


Section Il 


True—False 
Directions: Write the word ‘“‘true”’ or “‘false’’ on the line at the end of each question. 
1. The first impression a salesperson makes on a buyer is of minor importance. False 
2. Shaking hands is always a proper form of etiquette for the traveling salesman. False 
3. There are no rules for the opening sales words of a sales talk. True 
4. Originality is to be desired in sales work. True 
5. Attention is diverted from the goods by curiosity. False 
6. Attention once obtained is always held. False 
7. Mr. Ogden, as a good salesman, must furnish information of interest to the prospect 
or he cannot hold the prospect’s attention. True 
8. It is valuable information to know that Mr. Wagner, the prospect, is keenly in- 
terested in football. True 
9. Creating activity toward your article is good salesmanship. True 
10. No definite rule can be laid down as to the time for a demonstration ina sales talk. True 
11. Every article can be demonstrated. False 


12. A bungled demonstration is better than none at all. False 
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13. It is difficult in the average sale to determine when interest changes into desire. True 
14. The use of plenty of statistics, if they are available, is good salesmanship. False 
15. Testimony is always a fool-proof reference. False 
16. It is advisable to insist on presenting a proposition even if the prospect is very busy. False 
17. The statement “I will have to think it over’ often hides other objections. True 
18. Closing the sale is the easiest step in the sales talk. False 
19. Salesmen should impress their prospects with the idea that taking an order is 
nothing out of the ordinary. True 
20. ‘Will that be all today?” is a good closing statement. False 
21. The prospect usually buys to aid the salesman personally. False 
22. To induce the prospect to indicate a preference for one of several articles is a good 
way to bring about a close. True 
23. It is often a problem for a wholesale salesman to determine the quantity to sell. True 
24. After securing the order, the salesman should spend additional time in visiting 
with the customer, False 
25. A sale is not complete unless the customer is thanked. True 
National Commercial Teachers’ Meeting and handling people 27 
a Editorial duties 33 
Federation Program Financial and bookkeeping duties 141 


(Continued from page 150) 


bear upon prospective students in- 
quiring about a shorthand course? 
9. What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of demonstrating the 
stenotype before the student body of 
the school? 
What legitimate means may be em- 
ployed to emphasize the superior 
merits of stenotypy? 
The points mentioned being merely 
suggestive, what other features of 
stenotypy may be discussed with 
profit to all concerned? 
Discussion 


Election of Officers 


10. 


11. 


AK 


Pi Omega Pi 


The Third Biennial Convention of Pi 
Omega Pi, National Honorary Commercial 
Teachers Fraternity, will be held in Hotel 
Stevens during the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation. There will be a lunch- 
eon for all Pi Omega Pi members in the 
Colchester Room of Hotel Stevens, Decem- 
ber 30 at 12 noon. 








Commercial Education in 
Junior High Schools 


(Continued from page 137) 


Clerical Occupations Duties 
General clerical duties 112 
Business papers and forms 48 
Mailing duties 39 
Filing duties 18 


Personal service duties to employers 26 
Filing and indexing 8 


The junior business training course is rich 
in opportunities for teaching valuable practi- 
cal knowledge, habits, skills, and business 
ideals. It also affords opportunity to empha- 
size habits of industry, good citizenship, and 
good government. This side of the pupil’s 
training, however, is richly supplemented by 
courses of one semester or one year in com- 
mercial geography, civics, general science, 
English, and American history. Courses in 
typewriting (one year), spelling, and pen- 
manship are also valuable skill subjects to 
prepare a pupil for an occupation. 


A scientifically prepared program in the 
hands of an efficient teacher will measure up 
to the standards set for commercial courses 
in junior high schools by the best of authori- 
ties. To say the least, a program based on a 
study of the needs of the community will 
be far nearer to these established standards 
than any of the programs developed as the 
result of unscientific methods. 


KK 


Champion Typist of Mississippi 


MISS ANNETTE CROCKER, a senior in 
the High School at 
Water Valley, won the 
North Mississippi Dis- 
trict Typing Contest 


held at Charleston, 
Mississippi, in May, 
1931. Miss Crocker 


typed at the rate of 
76 words a minute for 
15 minutes with but 5 
errors. She had the 
highest score in the 
state, which automati- 
cally gave her the 
honor of being Missis- 
sippi’s Champion Typ- 
ist. 





Annette Crocker 
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Commercial Law 









By PETERS and POMEROY 


fulfills five major 
OB ECTIVES 
SOCIAL The student is shown that “obedience. 
to law is liberty’ —that law is a 
means of social control. He is encouraged to develop 
a high regard for authority. 


CIVIC The value of good government 1s 
emphasized. The student is shown 

his personal responsibility as a law-abiding citizen. 
Habits of justice, equity, and honesty are encouraged. 


CULTURAL The course is broadening. It devel- 

ops an understanding of the evolu- 

tion of law. The student learns to appreciate the legal 
principles involved in current events. 


DISCIPLINARY The student develops the ability to 

(a) distinguish issues, (b) discriminate 

between essentials and non-essentials, (c) interpret 

facts, (d) arrive at correct conclusions, and (e) avoid 
hasty judgment. 


VOCATIONAL The course broadens the student's 


knowledge of business customs. He 
learns to recognize legal danger signals, to avoid 
litigation, and to make proper contracts. Above all, 
he learns when to seek legal advice. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Function of Commercial Education 
in Rural Communities 
(Continued from page 124) 


and that 71.9 percent of these schools have 
an enrollment of fewer than 200. They are, 
therefore, classified as rural schools. Of all 
schools with an enrollment of fewer than 
200, 56.8 percent do not teach bookkeeping 
while 96.8 percent of all schools with an 
enrollment of over 200 do teach bookkeeping. 
Hence almost all of the larger high schools 
teach bookkeeping while less than half of the 
rural schools teach bookkeeping. 


What is the reason for this? A prominent 
superintendent of a rural school was asked 
why they taught shorthand and typewriting 
but not bookkeeping. He replied that book- 
keeping was not adapted to the needs of 
their boys and girls. They did not wish to 
offer subjects that would tend to induce their 
graduates to leave the community. 


Bookkeeping has been taught to prepare 
boys and girls to keep books in an office in 
the city. It offers an excellent study for the 
rural community if taught in terms which 
they will understand. No better business 
transactions can be found to develop the 
fundamental principles of accounting than 
those pertaining to the operations of the 
boys and girls in their Four-H Clubs. Numer- 
ous other instances may be found. If they 
are taught with problems selected from their 
own homes and communities, they become 
more interested in the subject. If pupils are 
interested, they should learn faster and 
better. 


If properly taught they should be as well 
qualified (perhaps better) to go into the city 
and take an office position (if they wish) than 
if they had studied problems pertaining to 
office work only, for they will have learned 
the fundamental principles which may be 
applied to any business. In addition they 
have a better understanding of farm business 
and will see the need and advantages of 
accounting records as an aid in farm (business) 
management. 


Other Commercial Subjects 


These principles may be applied to any 
subject offered by the commercial depart- 
ment in the rural school. Equal opportunities 
for their application are offered in courses in 
business arithmetic, business law, and busi- 
ness English. Shorthand and typing, being 
largely technical, are not as easily applied 
in terms of rural situations. The shorthand 
vocabulary may, however, be built up by the 
use of words with which the rural boys and 
girls are more familiar. 

We must also recognize that the size of the 
rural high schools does not tend to lead to a 
demand for specialized training as is found in 
the urban high schools. It is our belief that 
such courses as are offered should be adapted 


to the surroundings and habits of the rural 
pupils. 

It is incumbent upon those entrusted with 
the preparation of a program of education for 
the rural communities to determine the 
courses that will be of the greatest benefit 
to the constituents. It is the men and women 
of the future whom we are training today. 
We cannot educate the farmers of today, but 
we can educate those of tomorrow. 

Commercial Educators—this is the chal- 
lenge. The world is looking for a plan, what 
are we going to do? 








Recitation Plan Applied to 
Commercial Subjects 
(Continued from page 128) 


failing, but he should attempt to discover 
why he is failing. This may be done by means 
of diagnostic tests. 

Very few purely diagnostic tests have been 
constructed so far, except in the field of 
shorthand, but it is to be hoped that addi- 
tional tests will soon appear, for they aid 
greatly in remedial instruction. It should be 
noted, however, that both instructional tests 
and achievement tests may, if properly con- 
structed, be used for diagnostic purposes. 


The Testing Program 


The recitation plan of instruction recognizes 
the need for a testing program, which may 
include the following types of tests: 


Prognostic Tests. The prognostic test is 
intended to determine the student’s probable 
success or failure in a particular subject 
before he begins the study of that subject. If 
such tests can be prepared in all fields of 
commercial work they will eliminate much 
wasted time and effort. At present little 
has been done with prognostic tests except in 
shorthand and typewriting. 


Passing Grades 


Under the unit plan “‘mastery” of subject 
matter is substituted for passing grades. 
Under the contract plan passing grades are 
used, the grading being determined by the 
amount and the quality of the student’s work. 
Under the recitation plan passing grades are 
also used, although in general, quality is 
emphasized more than quantity. 


Unfortunately, teachers’ marks, especially 
when based on subjective tests are unreliable. 
The same subjective test, when graded by 
different teachers, may vary as much as 50 
percent, or the same teacher who grades a 
paper at short intervals of time may assign a 
different grade to the paper each time. Hence, 
in spite of criticisms that may be raised 
against objective tests, the fact remains that 
they are the fairest means of determining 
students’ grades. 
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TRAIN JFoR MASTERY 





9OTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


develops thorough technique. A few keys 
are introduced in each lesson. The lessons 
are linked together. The development of 
skill is gradual and continuous. 


Accuracy is stressed and bad habits are 
avoided, because speed is not overempha- 
sized in the beginning. Speed comes as the 
result of mastery. 


Separate editions for high schools and col- 
leges. Almost 7000 schools now use this 
text. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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A Deadly Spell 


If an “‘s” and “i” and an “o” and a “‘u” 
With an ‘‘x”’ at the end spell Sioux; 
And an “e” and a “y” and an “e” spell eye 
What can a perplexed speller do? 
If also an “‘s” and an ‘“‘i”’ and a “‘g”’ 
With an “‘h-e-d”’ spell sighed 
The speller, sore vexed as to what to say next, 
Might possibly try Siouxeyesighed. 


AK 


Danger Zone 


An Irishman visiting a friend in the 
hospital began to take an interest in the other 
patients. ‘“‘What are you in here for?” he 
asked one. 

“T’ve got tonsillitis and I’ve got to have 
my tonsils cut out,’”’ was the answer. 

“‘And you?” he asked another. 

“T’ve got blood poisoning in my right arm, 
and they’re going to cut it off,’’ he replied. 

“Begorra!”’ said Pat, in horror, “this ain’t 
no place for me. I’ve got a cold in my head.” 

ROK 


Not So Good 


“‘What’s that extraordinary noise?’”’ asked 
the farmer. 
“That,” replied his wife, “is Jane culti- 
vating her voice.”’ 
“That ain’t cultivatin’,” said the farmer. 
“*That’s harrowin’.” 
*** 


King's English 


A Chinese had a toothache and phoned a 
dentist for an appointment. 
“Two-thirty all right?’’ asked the doctor. 
“Yes,” replied the Celestial. “Tooth 
hurtee, all right. What time I come?”’’ 
OK 


Three Reasons 


A minister who had not been long appointed 
to a church in the South of Scotland asked 
one woman how she liked his preaching. 

“T dinna like it at a’,” she answered. 

“And, pray why not?” he asked. 

‘Weel, in the first place,’? she answered, 
“‘ye read yer sermon; an’, in the second place, 
ye didna read it weel; an’, in the third place, 
it wasna worth the reading.” 


KK 


A Real Peril 


Master—Can any boy tell me what is 
meant by the Yellow Peril? 

Bright Boy—Please, sir, a banana skin 
left on the pavement! 





Used His Head 


A hardware man advertised for a store boy. 
The next morning there were some fifty boys 
in line. He was about to begin examining the 
applicants when his clerk handed him a card 
on which was scribbled: 

“Don’t do anything until you see me. I’m 
the last in the line, but I’m telling you I’m 
there with the goods.” 

KK 


Not Interested 


The United States treasury department is 
reported to have received the following letter 
a few days ago: 

“I have received your application, but as I 
already belong to several good orders I do 
not care to join your income tax at this 


time.”’ 
xe 


Last Respects 


Mr. Blinks was busily engaged with a spade 
in the mud beside his car when a stranger 
hailed him. “Stuck in the mud?” he asked. 

“Oh, no!” replied Mr. Blinks cheerily. 
“My engine died here and I’m digging a 
grave for it.” si 


Fair Exchange 
Bank Clerk—Now that you work in a 
theater you can send me a few tickets for the 
theater. 
Theater Clerk—Certainly; and in return 
you can send me a few notes from your bank. 
aK 


S‘awful 
“Vell, Abe, how’s business?”’ 


“Terrible! Even de people vot don’t pay 
ain’t buying noding.”’ 
ek 


Chemistry professor: Name three articles 
containing starch. 
Student: Two cuffs and a collar. 
ok KOK 


A Fish Story 


Teacher—Margaret, 
sentence. 
Margaret—When Mary and John fell in the 
lake he hollered, “Oh, fish us out.” 
* 


A Hallowed Spot 


Passenger (asking for the third time): 
‘“‘Have we reached Number 234 Prospect 
Street yet?”’ 

Conductor: ““Yes, ma’am. Here you are.”’ 
(Stops car.) 

Passenger: ‘‘Oh, I don’t want to get out. 
I just wanted to show my little doggie where 
he was born.” 


use oOfficious in a 
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SHERWOOD'S ACCOUNTANCY 


iain 
SERIES 















The series consists of FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING, CON- 
STRUCTIVE ACCOUNTING, INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING, and 
FUNDAMENTALS OF AUDITING. One or more volumes may be used 
following a course in bookkeeping or elementary accounting. Work books 
provide stationery needed in working the theory questions, problems, and 


projects. Achievement tests and final examinations are included. Manuals 
of instructions are furnished to teachers. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Man who has had experience in 
teaching Gregg Shorthand, 20th Century Book- 
keeping, English, and must be good penman. 
Combination solicitor and teacher preferable 
but not essential. This is a good opportunity for 
right man. Address, No. 90. 


Growing commercial college in Louisiana de- 
sires the services of a good field agent. Splendid 
field open for right man or woman. Commission 
paid at first, but as enrollments grow, employee 
will be paid salary as well as commission. Auto- 
mobile not essential but handy. Address, No. 91. 


Excellent opportunity for commercial teacher 
who can close deals. Permanent position with 
well-established college. Address, No. 92. 


MANAGER wanted at once for medium-sized, 
high-class business college in West. Excellent 
equipment, good territory, good climate. School 
has splendid reputation. Manager must have 
sales ability and be willing to teach and solicit 
part time. Reasonable investment required. 
Salary and commission or commission basis. 
Good proposition. Write only if you can qualify 
and mean business. Address, No. 93. 


Wanted—First-class solicitor for one of the 
oldest business colleges in the South. Good 
proposition. Man wanted to organize field force. 
ge population in fifty-mile radius. Address, 

o. 106. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wish to buy a small business school in a city 
ag minimum population of 500,000. Address, 
o. 100. 


Man with B. S. and M. B. A. degrees and several 
years’ experience in commercial school work, 
wants to buy, for cash, an interest in a good 
business college. Address, No. 101. 


| Will lease to honest, responsible party a 


well-established business college of un- 
questioned high reputation. Good field 

| in the West. Good equipment; graduates 

| well placed. Eighty to one hundred thirty 

| students now. Will grow. Only those 
with successful experience will be con- 

| a. Write now if interested. Address, | 
0. 102. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted as teacher of commercial 
work. College and business college graduate. 
Twenty-eight years of age and single. Best of 
references. Address, No. 84. 

Young man, 29, with university degree in ac- 
counting, now teaching ninth year. Well qualified 
to teach all commercial subjects. Best of refer- 
ences. Can take complete charge of commercial 
department. Formerly principal of progressive 
business school. Address, No. 85. 


Man, with five years’ experience, desires posi- 
tion as commercial teacher in either high school 
or private business school. Age 31. Can teach all 
commercial subjects. Prefer Massachusetts but 
will consider any place in New England. Address, 
No. 86. 

Young man, university and business college 
graduate, wants a position with firm of account- 
ants as a junior or teaching position considered. 
Have taught accounting, business law and type- 
writing for eight years. Address, No. 87. 


A man, 37 years of age, with fourteen years’ 
experience in academic and business college work 
desires to make a connection with a good reliable 
business school. Can furnish best of references. 
Central states preferred. Any reasonable offer 
will be considered. Address, No. 88. 


Teacher and field representative. Age 33, mar- 
ried, university graduate. Nine years’ experience; 
successful record, and well known in New York 
commerce school field. Available February, 1932, 
either as employee, partner, or will purchase 
established school if reasonable. Must be in 
New York City. Address, No. 89. 


A teacher of all business subjects, including 
20th Century and Sherwood’s Higher Account- 
ing, seeks a permanent connection with a rep- 
utable college. Have college degree. Age 35, 
married. Best of references. Operated own 
school for several years. Address, No. 104. 


Wanted a full or part-time teaching position 
in a good business college. Experienced book- 
keeping and penmanship teacher. Address, No. 
107. 


Teacher, Master Penman, twenty years’ experi- 
ence, high school and business college, wants 
position with reliable school. Can teach all 
commercial subjects. Available now. Wife also 
available for stenographic department. Both 
have had office experience. Address, No. 110. 

At liberty—Commercial teacher. Handle book- 
keeping and all allied subjects. Competent to 
assume principalship. Investment considered. 
Prefer south or southwest, but will g0 anywhere. 
Favorable to lady partner. Address, No. 111. 


Business school executive and teacher, 
married, age 39, desires to make a financial 
connection with a high-grade commercial 
school. Now in thirteenth year as principal 
and business producer of an outstanding 
business college. Able teacher, strong 
letter and advertising writer, and good 
mixer. Address, No. 103. 








December, 1931 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—In North Central United States. 
Large industrial city with many well-to-do small 
towns. School property includes land, excellent 
brick building and new equipment. Owner has 
been offered executive position in New York City 
and will sacrifice for $20,000 free of incumbrance. 
Address, No. 94. 





FOR MAN AND WIFE: Attractive small school 
indorsed by Chamber of Commerce and school 
officials in progressive New England city of 20,000. 
Will be very profitable to party patient enough to 
build up. $2000. Write, No. 95. 





Good, small school for sale cheap. One teacher 
can handle. Low overhead. Cash payment of 
$150. Balance can be paid out of income. Good 
reasons tor selling. Quick action desired. Ad- 
dress, No. 96 





FOR QUICK SALE: Small business college in 
Southern city of about 20,000; good territory; 
many small towns to draw from; splendid loca- 
tion; low rent. Will sell for about $600 cash. A 
real bargain. Address, No. 97. 


TYPEWRITING TESTS 


Professor D. D. Lessenberry, co- 

author of 20TH CENTURY TOUCH 

| TYPEWRITING, is again preparing 

| tests on typing. They are sold through 
} 


Typewriting Test Publishers, P. O. 
| Box 344, Syracuse, New York. 
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Good-paying school in Arizona. One hundred 
students—no night school. Fifty machines and 
other good equipment. Will sell half interest on 
easy terms to capable manager. Must have $1,000 
as first payment. Address, No. 98. 





Well-equipped, prosperous business college in 
excellent Pennsylvania territory. Address, No. 99. 





Well-established business school located in a 
thriving Ohio city of 15,000. Dissolution of part- 
nership reason for selling. Good chance for man 
and wife. Address, No. 105. 





An old-established, well-equipped business 
college in an Ohio city having a population of 
50,000. Average enrollment 225 a year. School 
should easily pay for itself in two years. Well 
organized and highly respected by all high schools 
in territory. Owner going West. $4250 cash will 
handle, balance easy terms. Possession January 1. 
Address, No. 108. 





One of the best business college propositions 
in the United States for sale. One-third, two- 
thirds, or all of the 150 shares of stock outstand- 
ing can be purchased right. Present enrollment 
over 100 students and little affected by business 
conditions. Address, No. 109. 


| 

We've added up ‘‘The Sum of Commer- | 
cial a ye rll in the Fourth 

Yearbook the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. $2.50 brings it to 
your desk. Address, Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, 1200 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











A SALESMANSHIP TEXT 
THAT STUDENTS LIKE— 


“We have adopted WALTERS’ FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SALESMANSHIP for use in our department. 


“Only last night our teacher, Miss Alice Wilhelm, 
told me she likes the text very much. Furthermore, she 
says the students are ‘simply thrilled’ with the book. 


“I had occasion to read the book immediately after 
it was published, and I assure you it has my hearty 


” 
approval. H. GRADY BAKER 


Head of Commercial Department 
Hamilton Township High School 


Trenton, New Jersey 











Use a text that will arouse enthusiasm among your students 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 


San Francisco 
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EVERY PERSON 
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Mar: USES BUSINESS SERVICES 
OR 
RENDERS BUSINESS 


SERVICES 





That's why 
GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING by Crabbe and Slinker 


will find a definite place in 
your school ! 


For the first course in business in the eighth or ninth grade. 
It teaches the student how to use business services, and 
shows him how success in business depends on rendering 
service. The main objectives are to prepare students to be- 
come more intelligent consumers and more efficient producers. 
It is exploratory, informational and vocational. 


Available for a one-semester or a one-year course, with 
optional work books and achievement tests. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








For Those 
Interested in Small 
Details 


Classified 
Typewriting 
Drills 


By MICHAEL 


To correct bad habits— 
to add the finishing 
touches— especially valu- 
able to prepare students 
for contests. A selection 


of drills for every need. 


Interested teachers should 


write for a sample. 
te 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 








New in Advertising 


for Secondary 
Schools 


Fundamentals 
of 


Advertising 


By ROWSE and FISH 
(1931) 


This latest printing in- 
cludes a chapter on radio 
advertising. Fifty-five 
illustrations make the 
application of principles 
more vivid. Several of the 
illustrations received the 
famous Harvard Awards. 


Write for more informa- 
tion. 


a ad 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 














COMING — January , 1932 


BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


M. E. STUDEBAKER, M. A. 
The fundamental principles of accounting are applied to 


rural situations. 


A one-year text, with plenty of practical exercises and three 
practice sets. 


The fundamental “equation approach” is used. The text is 
adapted to all modern methods of teaching such as the unit, 
the contract, and the class plans. 


Write for more information after January 1 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati = New York «= Chicago « San Francisco 























“HUMANIZED” 


is the term applied to 


Factors of Economic Geography 
By STAPLES and YORK 


The student is shown how man and his activities are 
affected by Economic, Material, and Regional factors. 
True, industry is man-made and is influenced by geo- 
graphic factors, but the student is shown how man, in 
turn, overcomes geographic environment. 


Gwocrw 


SOUTH=WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York « Chicago « San Francisco 


























